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ment? Is it clearly explained to them 
that repentance consists in ceasing 
from this state of hostility to God, 


ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION 

Extracts from the Rev. Mr. Wal 
ton’s account of the revival of reli | 
gion in the third Presb, yte rian church 
in Baltimore, March, 1824. 

(Continued from page 270.) 

3d. I have also been convinced, 
that the obligation of the sinner to re 
pent and submit to God immediately. 
is too little insisted on. Repentance 
is indeed a common topic of discourse; 
but I would submit it to the considera- 
tion of every judicious Chrisuian, whe 








and in exercising right feelings 
towards Him? ‘That God will accept 
of nothing from them, as a substitute 
for this change of mind? That He 
requires this of them in the first places 
and thatuntil they do this, they escape 
no danger, and perform no duty to 
Him; but that their condition, instead 
of becoming more safe, by their exter- 
nal, heartless services, is waxing worse 
and worse; inasmuch as they are 
ther this subject is not often spoken ot hardening their hearts against God, 
in such a manner, as leaves the im refusing, like Pharaoh, to i atin 
pression on the minds of sinners, that }) jhemselves before Him, and seeking to 
in refusing to repentimmediately, they || reconcile Him to them, without dain 
are uot committing a wilful, aggravat- plying with those conditions, on which 
ed sin, which deserves the damnation alone, He has promised to exercise 
of hell; but only running a risk i mercy to sinners? I confess, | have 
waiting until they shall be enabled to || seldom heard these truths as clearly 
repent? They have the notion, that stated, and as forcibly urged, as they 
repentance is something which must, |/ oyeht to be. Sinners are, indeed, 
indeed, be done in order to their sal- |! often told, they must repent or perish; 
vation. But instead of laying it to || hut the ouilt of neglecting to do. this 
heart as an immediate duty, which || duty immediately, is not  suftic iently 
they are under the strongest obliga- lesion dupon. And when they are 
tions ta perform; they think they must || aw akened, instead of having this duty 
wait until God does it forthem. ‘The jure upon them with all the force of 
extent to which their conviction of | divine authority, it is often taken for 
duty in the case, commonly goes, is to | ranted, that they are already penitent; 
ask of God, grace to en: able them to || and they are pitied and prayed for as 
do, what they think they could not || mourners, who are willing to be saved 
do, however much they might be dis- || jf God will only convert them; when 
posed to, do it—Is this anti-scriptural || their distress arises from nothing but 
and destructive error combatted as|/the fear of hell, and the struggling of 
much as itoughtto be? Are sinners |} 4 wicked and rebellious heart against 
given to understand, that nothing pre- || the duty of immediate submission to 
vents them from repenting, but their |} God, on the terms of the Gospel. In 
Opposition to God and unwillingness || this state of mind, the direction com- 
to submit to the terms of the Gospel, |/ monly given to them is, to persevere 
Which state of feeling it is infinitely |) in praying and using the means of 
sinful for them to indulge for a mo-"' grace. Those who give this direction, 
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will doubtless tell them they must re- 
pent also, but whether they are dispo- 
sed to repent immediately or not, they 
must, nevertheless, continue praying, 
siuce prayer is a means of grace — 
This goes upon the assumption, that 
God has, somewhere, promised to 
meet the sinner upon this ground, and 
to bless him while he is unwilling to 
suhimit, and to renounce his sins; and 
that merely because he is externally 
observing a divine institution. Such 
a promise, it would be difficult to find. 
To persons in the state of mind here 
supposed, the word of God contains 
no promise of good, but many denun- 
ciations of evil. Evil is represented 
as “pursuing” them. “Evil pursueth 
sinners.” 
wicked every day.’ ‘They are “con- 
demned already,” and can never know 
at one moment that they will not be 
in hell the next.—If then, God has 
given them no promise of good, while 
they remain impenitent rebels—and 
such they may be, even when greatly 
distressed from the fear of punishment 
—it is clear, that in order to have 
any scriptural ground to hope their 
prayers will be heard and accepted, 
they must, in the first place, cease from 
their impenitence and rebellion by a 
cordial and unreserved submission to 
the terms of the Gospel. What au- 
thority have I then, to encourage them 
to hope that they will receive any 
favor from God, in answer to their 
impenitent prayers? Or to give them 
any direction, the tendency of which 
would be to make them believe they 
are inthe way to obtain religion, when 
they do not desire it, and are unwilling 
to have it, onthe only terms on which 
God will bestow it. 

Let no one suppose Tam here main 
taining the antinemian doctrine, that 
it is not the duty of sinners to prav.— 
Tam only opposing the preposterous 
method of telling them to pray, when 
they ought to repent, which completely 


“God is angry with the | 
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If they still say they cannot pray 

with a penitent Leart, anti! they have 
first prayed with an impenitent heart, 
for grace to enable them to repent, 
then they have the controversy to set- 
tle with God, who commands the dvty, 
hand who has ferbiaden them to ins 
dulge the hope, that He will accept 
any offering at then hands, a they ap- 
|proach Him in any other state of 
mind. 

The ebove direction also a:sumes, 
that what is a means of grace to the 
| penitent believer, answers the same 
purpose to persons of the opposite 
character; that an external service, 
which God has promised to accept 
_and bless, when rightly pericrmed, He 
will accept and bless whether it be 
performed right or wrong ! 

Those with whom i am now con- 
tending will admit, that prayer is the 
offering up of the desires of the heart 
to God. ‘The question then may be 
settled by ascertaining, what are the 
‘real desires of an impenitent  simner’s 
jheart. While he 1emains entirely 
i careless, it will be readily admitied, 
| that his desires, if expressed even on 
'his knees, would not be pleasing to 
‘God. But he bec: mes alarmed by 
a conviction of danger, and is in great 
distress on that account. What dees 
he desire nowr — Has his distress chan- 
ged the disposition of his soul so much, 

that now he really desires to be holy? 
| If so, he isno longer the character of 
|} which } am now speaking: that is to 
|say—he is not an impenitent sinner; 
| for it involves a contradiction to say 
an impenitent sinner desires to be ho» 
‘ly. How can he desire to be holy, 
| when he is not sorry that he has sinisd 
| against God, on any other acceurt, 
than because his sins expose hin: to 
punishment? The Apostle says, he 
is at enmity against. God. To say, 
then, that he desires to be holy, is e 
') quivalent to saying, he desires to love 
~God.when he hares him: When sinne’s5 








reverses the direction of scripture.— || therefore, say they are in distress and 
It is their unquestionable duty to pray. |, desire to have religion, and vet carnot 
But how must they pray? With an || obtain it, we understand what thry 


impenitent heart? Certainly pot | news by religion: itis the pardon of 
4heu sins, and some assurance tha 


See Isaiah, chap. i Ll—l9, 
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they will be happy when they die. 
This is the sum total of the religion 
they desire, and this is what they are 
seeking. It is no wonder, then, that 
th:y do not find it, when we consider 
that God has promised no such reli- 
gion in the Bible. It would be sepa- 
rating what He has joined together. 
He has promised to pardon none but 
those who repent, believe and obey. 
To others, who may pretend to seek 
His favours, He says—*When ye 
spread forth your hands, I will hide 
mine eyes; yea, when you make many | 
yrayers, L will not hear.” 1 
What then, it may be asked, is the | 
distressed, impenitent sinner to do, | 
when he cannot desire the holy, hum- ; 
bling religion of the Gospel? or feel | 
willing to submit to God, and to ren- |! 
der to Him that homage of the heart, | 
which He requires? Must he oe 
| 
' 


‘ 
' 
i 


from praying? The answer is obvi- 
ous. T'he want of a right disposition 
towards God, cannot release him from 
the obligation of prayer, or any other 
duty. It is as much his duty to pray, 
as if he were the holiest saint on earth. |; 
All that is required of the christian, is { 
required of him; and yet he does no- | 
thing acceptably. His heart is altogeth- | 
er wrong in the sight of God, and that |, 
pollutes all, and brings the sentence of ‘, 
condemnation upon all he does. His |; 
sins are increasing continually; nothing || 
but the mere mercy of God keeps him | 
out of hell for a moment: and soon he 
must be there, unless he submit and 
consent to be saved on the terms 
of the Gospel. ff, with this truth im- 
pressed upon his mind, he cannot be 
willing to comply with these terms, 
there is no hope for him. Without 
this willingness, he cannot be saved, 
although he should spend his days and 
his nights too in weeping and in sup- 
plication. If he still ask—how am I 
to feel this willingness? We answer, 
the question involves an absurdity. 

ow is a man, whose body is perish- 
ing and dying for the want of nourish 
ment, to feel a desire for that nourish- 
Ment, and a willingness to receive it 
When it is offered to him? If he says 








he does not desire it, and will not re- 
ceive it—that being the only means of 
preserving his lite:—why—he must 
die. And so we say to the sinner.— 
Here ure the bread and the water of 
lite. If you are hungry, eat; if you 
are thirsty drink. If you will not— 
you must die. 

The error I am now combatting, 
seems to arise from the erroneous sup- 
position, that when the sinner it awake 
ened, and begins to reform his exter- 
nal conduct, and to use the means of 
grace, his heart is growing be'ter in 
the sight of God; that he is becoming 
less and Jess unworthy; and that by 
this gradual diminution of his unwor- 
thiness, he is making a gradual ape 
proximation towards a right state of 
feeling, Hence the direction—* Cone 
tinue praying—persevere—you are 
in a hopeful wuy—after a while you 
will obtain religion, &c. 

We ought to consider what the Bible 
Says, respecting the state of those, to 
whom we give this direction. It dese 
cribes them as being enemies and re- 
bels against God. “We will not have 
this man to reign over us;” is the lan- 
guage of their hearts. Now, there is 
no medium between hating and loving 
God. Will he then accept of any ser- 
vices from those, whose hearts He 
knows are at enmity with Him, even 
while they are most assiduously per~ 
forming their religious duties? Hiw 


| can they be said to be in a hopeful way, 
or in the way to obtain religion. while 
ithey remain in this state of mind? Is 


sinning directly against God in their 
hearts, the way to obtain religion? Is 
the indulgence of enmity, the wavy to 
come to the exercise of love? Is the 
indulgence of pride, stubbornness, and 
rebellion, the way to come to humble 
submission? There is no medium be- 
tween these two states of the heart; no 
more than there is between enmity 
and love. Then, the sinner is a rebel 
until he submits. But, will Ged ac- 
cept the service of the knees or of the 
lips, while the heart remains rebellious? 
{s not submission—implying a cordial 
acquiescence in the terms of the gos- 
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pel—the first point where hope begins, enemies and rebels, He accepts of ne- 


and where God manifests the tokens | thing but unconditional submission.— ’ 


of his favour? Why not come to this | He will make no compromise. Re. 
point, then, immediately, if we must | pent or perish, is the only condition, 
come to it at last, in order to be saved? || But he is now under convictions and 
Ought we not tourge this duty upon the } he has many tender feelings, and sheds 
awakened sinner, with all the power of | a great many tears. Does not this 
argument, of warning, and ofentreaty? || lessen his enmity, and will it not by 
endeavouring to take from under him using the means of grace, be graduale 
every prop on which he is resting, that | ly softened down and changed into 
he might fall immediately, as a lost | lover—lIf this be admitted, we must 


| 

. . 7° . 
sinner, at the foot-stool of sovereign | conclude, that when the Apostle char. 

| 





mercy—crying—“ Lord save or I per- || acterizes the impenitent as “haters of 
ish!” Should we not endeavor to im- || God,” he only meant, that they hate 
press it upon his mind, that he is grow- | an erroneous idea of God, and not his 
ing worse and worse, and his condi- || true character. Is this a sin? Is it 
tion becoming more and more hope- | not our duty to hate every false rep- 

resentation of Jehovah’s character? 


less; notwithstanding all his distress 
and all his prayers, until he comes to || Doubtless the Apostle meant, what 
his words plainly express, that sinners 


this point? and not suffer him, if we | 
can help it, to go on toiling and labour- | hate the true character of God The 
ing in fruitless attempts to save him- || reason why this hatred is not univer- 
self, ur to bring God down to any other || sally felt, is, that they have a wrong 
terms than those He has prescribed | view of God They revard Him sa 
in His word. He professes to be go- | kind Father, Benefactor, &c.—leaving 
ing to Christ; and we ought to tell || out of view his holiness, his justice, 
him—Christ is at our right hand; and | his sovereignty. It is against these 
ready to receive you in a moment, it | attributes, that the enmity of the sin- 
you are ready to receive Him, with a | ner’s heart is directed. The hight of 
| 








penitent, willing and obedient heart. || conviction, then, which brings them 
But the route you are taking is, at best, || into view, so fi. tinea Leesa hie 
a very circuitous one; and there are a | enmity, increases it; and it continues 
thousand probabilities that, in your to increase, to the very last moment, 
wanderings, you will lose your im- || before the rebel is subdued.—It is true, 
pressions, or settle down on a formal || therefore, to say, that the convicted, 
profession, and so never come to || as well as the careless sinner, is wat 
Christ. Therefore, accept of his in- ing worse and worse, and that his sins 
vitation, and “come; for all things are | are increasing continually, in a most 
now ready.” || tremendous ratio, if there be any sin 

In giving directions to awakened sin- | in hating God, and in that pride sar 
ners, we are sometimes led into error, } stubbornness of the heen, eile 
by a species of false charity, thinking, |! fuses to submit to the terms of the 
that as they are now under so much |! Gospel. This truth ought to be thun- 
religious concern, their hearts are not |! dered in his pare, neil bets mele 
so wicked as the Bible represents the || feel it. Of course, we ought not to 
hearts of all unconverted persons to be. || give him any encouragement to con- 
The direction to which I am now ob- | tinue in this state for a moment, or to 
jecting, goes upon the assumption, that |, hope he is improving his vatiiadam it 
they are not so wicked. “You must } lessening the difficulties in the way of 
repent—but whether you repent im- '| his salvation, by his prayers, or any 
mediately or not, you must use the | thine else he does. Nay, verily, slonta 
means of grace.” This is giving the difficulties are augmenting, and he is 
sinner quarters, where God does not | receding farther andl further Gicaiiae 
design he should have any. From jj state of mind to which he is required 
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»ocome. There is, therefore, but one | merous. Open Deism is indeed un- 
way of safety for him; and that i is imme- | fashionable, and is therefore rarely 
diate repentance. He must change hie professed: But its operations are still 
mind—cease from being a rebel—sub- | carried on, with a vigilance that never 
mit unreservedly and unconditionally; || sleeps, and a diligence that never tires. 
and while he confesses he deserves || Assuming the name of christianity for 
condemnation, give himself up to || a disguise, and raising the cross for a 
Christ, to be saved on the terms of || banner, it marshals under its standard 
the Gospel—When the awakened || not only the guy, the dissolute, and the 
sinner is pressed with these require- | | unprincipled, but also the ignorant, the 
ments, and no hope is held out to him || fanatical, and the self righteous. The 
on any other conditions; it will soon | heart searching and soul humbling 
discover to him the desperate wicked- || truths of the gospel are the unceasing 
ness of his heart; for he will feel that object of attack. Every art is employ- 
he is opposed to these requirements, || ed,every species of sophistry i is resorted 
and think it hard that God will accept || to, and every prejudice is taken advan- 
of nothing he does, without a compli- | tage of, to drive thuse hated doctrines 
ance with them. When his distress || out of the world. Various schemes of 
is very great he would be willing to religion are contrived, suited to the 
give any “thing he possesses, to obtain | various tastes of mankind, agreeing, in 
peace and safety; he would perform | their fundamental principles, but “dik 
any external service—travel on a pil- || fering widely in their details, that they 
crimage, or say his prayers as often || may harmonize with the native temper 
as you please. But this duty of un- || of ‘the human heart, and humor the 
conditional and immediate submission |} fancy of every individual. One is 
to a sovereign God, freely acknow- adapted to those of a cool, speculative, 
ledging that God is right, and that || and philosophical turn of mind, and 
himself is wrong; that there is not a || another to those of more ardent feel- 
particle of merit in any thing he ever ‘i ings, and stronger passions. One is 

did; that he can lay God under no ob- | adapted to those who are fond of pomp 
ligations to save him; that he must re- || and show, another to those who are 
ly entirely upon Christ for salvation— || pleased with a decent and orderly sim- 
be “willing and obedient”—against all || plicitv, and another still to those who 
this, his heart rises and rebels, even ] are impatient of all order. One is 
when his understanding is convinced || contrived to suit those who are quiet 
that there is no hope for him on any || and still, and another to please those 
other ground.—Here he is at his wit’s || who are fond of noise and confusion. 
end; in the very dilemma in which it || One is adapted to those who pride 
is the design, of both the law and the | themselves in the uprightness of their 

| 


gospel, to make him feel that he is || external conduct, and another is con- 
placed, in order to impress fully upon | trived to take in the profligate and 
his mind, the awful conviction that he || abandoned. One is suited to the 
is lost. This, and nothing but this, || learned, the wealthy, and the honora- 
will bring him to Christ, and make || ble, and another to the ignorant, the 
him willing to be saved on any terms. || poor, and the obscure. “The funda- 
(To be concluded.) mental principles of each are in ac- 
cordance with the supreme selfishness 
of the natural heart, and at war with 
the self denying doctrines of the gos- 
pel. And while the advocates of each 
| are, with few exceptions, ready to ex- 
The truths of the gospel have al-|| tend the right hand of fellowship to 
ways had their enemies. ‘Those ene- | those of every other, they agree in the 
Mies at the present day are very uu- \| most determined opposition to the or- 
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thodox, and in the most active co-op- |; ened and consistent christians. Buy 


eration to hunt them down. 
That the doctrines of grace are 
taught in our common bible, if the lan- 


guage is to be understood according to | 
its plainest and most obvious sense, | 


cannot be denied. Hence, the ene- | 


mies of those doctrines have employed | 
and continue to employ, with the ut-| 
most industry, all their talents and | 
learning, in endeavoring to explain | 
away that obvious sense, and to make | 


men believe it cannot be the true sense. 
Volumes of learned criticism have been | 
written, rules of interpretation have | 


been contrived, supposed analogies of | 


faith have been traced out, and multi- 
tudes of metaphysical objections have 
been raised; and all to do away, by 
notes and comments, the plain, obvious | 
meaning of scripture language. Butall 


this labor fails of accomplishing its ob- | 


ject. For, although many are bewilder- | 

ed and led away from the simplicity of | 
the gospel, yet many also will still re- 
sort to the bible for instruction, and 
will receive its plain obvious testimony, 

on the authority of God alone. They | 
will sit down as learners at the feet of | 
Jesus, and joyfully receive the word | 
at his blessed mouth. They will be- | 
lieve God rather than man. And they | 


will regard all these efforts to prevent : 


their doing it, as so many expressions | 
of enmity ‘to the truth, and so many | 





they well know, that if they can sue 
ceed in destroying the confidence of 
the public at large in the correctness 
of the common bible, the chief obsta. 
cle will be removed. They are wil. 
ling to give them some other bible jp 
the room of it; and it makes but little 
difference what other. The “Im. 
proved Version,” which wrongfully 
bears the name of Archbishop New. 
combe, will please some; the new 
|| translation lately proposed in England, 
by Bellamy, will please others. The 
translation of Wesley will suit one 
class, and that of Kneeland another, 
If the old bible, which teaches the 
hated doctrines, can be destroyed, and 
a new bible can be introduced, which 
does not teach them, the object will 
be gained. And if a variety of new 
bibles can be introduced, all differing 
from the old, and all differing from 
each other, the object of those who 
are infidels at heart will be still bet 
ter attained, for in that case no con. 
fidence will long be reposed in any. 
To destroy the public confidence in 
the common bible, various representa- 
tions are employed, some in regard to 
the correctness of the translation, and 
some in regard to the correctness of 
the original text from which the trans- 
lation was made. And when these 
representations are made to those who 


full confessions, that the bible itself, || have not the means of information on 
without note or comment, does teach | these points, they are often exceedingly 
the doctrines to which the carnal heart '| well adapted to shake their confidence 
is so much opposed. | in both. The last of the old testament 

Finding it impossible to persuade | was written above two thousand years 
those who have confidence in the bible , ago. and the last of the new more than 
to reject the doctrines it teaches, the | seventeen hundred ‘The art of print 
enemies of truth are now m»king use, || ing has been known only about three 
I helieve extensively, of another aetle | hundred and eighty years. Before the 
fice. They deny the correctness of | art of printing was invented books 
the bible itself. They do not, indeed, | were written by hand, and one copy 
wish to be understood as rejecting the || was made from another. And we all 
bible altogether; for they could not re- | know that in copying by hand mis- 
tain the name of christians at all if they || takes are liable to creep in, as they 
did so. It is essential to the success || do sometimes even in printed books. 
of their plans that they retain the name | It is alleged, therefore, that many 
of christianity, and that they make the | such mistakes have been made by 
impression, if possible, on the public | transcribers: and that, in fact, so great 
mind, that they are the most enlight- | differences exist in the ancient mant 
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scripts which have come down to us, 
that it is difficult if not impossible to i 
ascertain which is right. It is admitted 
that where all copies agree in any 
reading, there can be no doubt respect- 
ing the correctness of that reading. 
But where there is a difference, mane | 
must be had to the number of manu- 
scripts in which it is found, to their an- 
tiquity, and the credibility of the 
sources from which they are derived; 
and also to its existence in the ancient 
versions, and the citations of it by an- 
cient writers. With regard to the text 
fom which our common bible was 
translated, it is alleged, that the - 
searches of modern critics have ie 
ered that it is extremely incorrect; and | 
that they have found authorities accord: | 
ing to which many parts of it ought to | 
be rejected. 

Now, such assertions are easily 
made; and it is extremely difficult for 
those who are not acquainted with the 
abject, to furnish a contradiction, or 
give any satisfactory explanation. And 
there is something very unfair too, in 

making such assertions in loose and 
seneral terms, without any specifica- 


tion of the parts, which, according to 


this pretended new evidence, ought to 
be rejected or altered. But such a 
specification would not answer the pur- 
pose for which such assertions are | 
thrown out. That purpose is, to de- | 
troy the public confidence in the com- I; 
mon bible. And the circulation of 
such loose and general assertions is | 
well adapted to bring the whole into | 
\uspicion. Whereas, if the particular 
parts objected to, were pointed out, | 
every one would see that nearly all the | 
proposed alterations are of no import: | 
ance whatever; and that if the few | 
Which materially affect the sense, were 
admitted, it would not destroy one out 
of fifty of the proof texts of any sin- 
gle doctrine. When, therefore, these 
charges of a corruption of the text are 
made, let those who make them be call- 
ed npon for specifications. Let them 
tell what texts are wrong, and how 
they ought to be. Let this he done, 
and they will soon cease to make these 
charges, for they would soon perceive 
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, that no object can be accomplished by 


it. 

One thing at least is certain. Where 
all the manuscripts agree, and there is 
no various reading at all, that reading 
must be the true one. If, therefore, any 
man wishes to alter the text for the 
sake of getting rid of any of the doc- 
trines of grace, it is incumbent on h'm 
to show, that, according to the best au- 
thority, from a comparison of all the 
manuscripts and ancient versions, all 
the texts which teach that doctrine 
ought to be excluded. If one text re- 
mains, which teaches that doctrine, 
the doctrine itself is supported, even 
if all but one should be rejected. But 
this cannot be done; and the enemies 
of truth well know that it cannot be 
done. They cannot even produce 
one copy, whether more or less an- 
cient, whether derived from a more or 
less credible source, from which all 
the texts which teach any one of the 
doctrines of grace are left out. For 
instance, the Socinians wish to prevent 
the bible from teaching the divinity 
of Christ. But in order to do it, they 
ought to produce sufficient authority 
for rejecting from the original text all 
the passages which teach it. It would 
not be sufficient for them to produce 
authority for rejecting half of them, or 
nine tenths of them, or even all but one. 
If one single text, of undisputed au- 
thority, like John 1. 1, should remain, 
it would sufficiently establish that doce 
trine. It is utterly in vain, then, cr 
them to reject 1. John 5. 7, and to: - 
ter two or three other passages, anc te 
produce some show of authority for so 
doing. Though, from a careful atten 
tion to all the evidence I have been 
able to find, on both sides, I am fully 
convinced that those passages are cor- 
rect. as they stood in the original text 
from which our common bible was 
translated. It would be utterly in 


vain, if they could prove that fifty pas- 
sages which teach this doctrine ought 
to be rejected from the text, whilst 
more than two hundred would remain 
which teach the same doctrine. 

With regard to the integrity of the 
Hebrew text of the old testament, it 
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may be observed, that, though our 
Lord charged the Jews with various 
corruptions of the truth, he never 
charged them with altering the text it- 
self; but he enjoined it upon all to 
search the scriptures, and appealed to 
them for proof that he was the prom- 
ised Messiah. The apostles did the 
sime. Down to that time, then, the 
integrity of the Hebrew text could be 
depended on. And from that time 
forward, it has leew in the possession 


of both Jews and christians; so that if 


either made alterations, they would be 
immediately detected by the other. 
Translations of it existed also, from 
about that time, in Chaldee, Syriac, | 
Greek, and Latin, in the hands of va- 
rious and opposite parties. It is not 
to be believed, then, that any designed 
alterations could be made, and be found 
in all the copies, and in al! the ver. 

sions. And as tothe variations which 
do exist in the Hebrew copies, they | 
are all known tothe learned. A most 
careful and critical examination was 
made, a few years ago, of all the man- 
uscripts and printed editions of the 
Hebrew bible that could be found, by 
Kennicott and De Rossi. The former 
examined by himself and others about 
700, and the latter about 500. Every | 
variation was taken down, even in the 
mode of spelling the same words, or 
in pointing and accenting the same 
letters, or in the shape and size of mei 
letters. The result of this immense | 
labor has been a full conviction 
there is no necessity for altering that 
printed text of the Hebrew bibles from 
which our common bible was trans- 
lated. Some editions have been print- 
ed with a selection of the various read- 
ings in the margin, containing all that | 
it was thought any one would deem | 
important. Such a one I have _pos- 
sessed for sixteen vears, and have been 
in the habit of examining by it those 
passages which teach the disputed doc- | 
trines. And I have never yet found 
a single proof text of any one of those 
doctrines-at all affected by any of those 
variations, if their authority were ad- 
mitted. 
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But the oviginal text of the new tees 


tament has been more frequently the 
object of attack: Because, though the 
same hated doctrines are taught in the 
old, yet, in the new, they are, in gen. 
eral, taught more clearly and fully, 
The Greek testament in Common use 
contains what is called the received 
text, because it is that which the leafp. 
ed in general have considered the most 
correct. It is the same as that from 
which the new testament in our com. 
non bible was translated, except ina 
few instances of noimportance. Gries. 
a German critic, some years 
since published a Greek testament 
which differs in many places from the 
received text. He rejects 1. John 5.7, 
and alters some other passages, so that 
they do not teach the divinity of Christ, 
as they do in ourcommon bible. — And 
besides this, he makes a great number 
of alterations, which either do not af- 
fect the sense at all, or in no considera- 
ble degree. From this, doubtless, the 
| report has been spread abroad, that the 
received text contains a great number 
of false readings. For a time after his 
testament was published, it obtained 
considerable credit. The Socinians 
| were gratified with it, because it re- 
jected some texts whic h they wished 
out of their way; and the orthodox 
were, for a time, inclined to believe, 
\from the account he gave of his own 
| labors, that he had sufficient evidence 
for the alterations he made. <A more 
careful examination into the subject, 
however, by learned critics who have 
followed him, has resulted in the con- 
viction, that the rules by which he de- 
cided on the correctness or incorrect 


' ness of the various readings, were not 





| 
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| 
| 


| 
| 


to be depended on, and that he had not 
even followed them himself; and, of 
course, that his proposed alterations 
were not to be received. 

Macknight closes a very full account 
of the manner in which the received 
text of the Greek testament was set: 
tled, in the following words: 

“From the manner in which the 
text of the Greek new testament 1 
common use, was ascertained, every 
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attentive reader must be sensible, that | 
the learned men who employed them- 1 
selves in that important work used the | 
greatest diligence, fidelity, and critical i 
skill. Aad as they were many in } 
number, and of different sentiments | 
with respect to the controverted doc- 1 
trines of christianity, no reading could | 
be admitted from prejudice, or any | 
particular bias, but every thing was | 
determined agreeably to the authority | 
of the greatest number of the most an- | 
cient and best manuscripts. There- 
fore, if the present text is not precisely 
the same with that which was: written 
by the inspired penmen, it approaches 
so very near to it, that it well deserves 
to be regarded as the infallible rule of 
faith and manners.” . 

It is worthy of note, that Macknight 
says this in the year 1795, which was | 
twenty years after Griesbach’s testa- 
nent was first published; whose alter- | 
ation he is therefore by no means dis- 
posed to admit. And I believe it is 
not pretended that any important dis- 
coveries in this department have been | 
mace since that time. 

Bat if alkGriesbach’s alterations had | 
been admitted, and all other alterations | 
should be made in the original text 
which any learned man would venture 
to say were supported by any author- | 
ity worthy of credit, what would be | 
the consequence? The evidence of no | 
fact would be destroyed, no duty would |, 
be altered, no doctrine would be sha- | 
ken. There are passages enough, 
in which all the copies of the original | 
agree, passages enough which cannot | 
be disputed by any, which inculcate 
the same duties, and which teach the | 
same doctrines, as those do which are | 
dispute|. The enemies of truth are | 
well aware of this; and therefore their 
last resort is, to find fault with the 
translation, and propose “Improved 
Versions.” 

Some new translations have been 
made by men of learning and talents, 
men of competent skill in the Greek | 
language, but men whose enmity to 
the truth has appeared at every step. 
They have done what they could, in 
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order to make the scriptures speak a 


| different sense from that which appears 


in our common bible. But after all 
they have done, they have not been 
satisfied with their own labors in this 
way; and finding that the words they 
were obliged to use, if understood in 
their plain obvious sense, would still 
teach the hated doctrines, they have 
added notes and comments, tc contra- 
dict them or explain them away. I 
have heard of other translations, made 
by men notoriously incompetent, whose 


only knowledge of the Greek language 
Was acquired, according to their own 


account, ina few months. These, for 
aught I know, if their authors were 
only bold and daring enough, and suf- 
ficiently regardless of their reputation, 
may have been so made as to leave 
out the doctrines of the gospel entirely. 
And indeed, no greater liberties would 
need to be taken with all the texts 
which teach the doctrines of grace, 
than Wesley has taken with some of 
For instance, Acts 4. 27, 28, 
“For of a truth against thy holy child 
Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both 
Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the 
gentiles and the people of Israel, were 


| gathered together, for to do whatso- 


ever thy hand and thy counsel deter- 
mined before to be done.” He takes 
out the 28th verse from the place 
where it stands in the original, as in 
the common bible, and puts it in after 
the word anointed, in the 27th verse, 
so as to make it read, “For of a truth 
against thy holy child Jesus, whom 
thou hast anointed for to do whatsoever 
thy hand and thy counsel determined 
before to be done, both Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, with the gentiles, and 
the people of Israel, were gathered to- 
gether.” His object evidently is, to 
prevent the passage from teaching that 
the conduct of these wicked men was 
foreordained of God. When a trans- 
lator takes such liberties as this with 
the sacred text, he can reduce it to al- 
most any shape he pleases. But this 
is as much as we can expect, when a 
man goes about the work of transla- 
tion, with his mind made up, as Wes- 
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ley’s was, by his own account, that it 
is better to suppose a text hag no 
meaning at all than to suppose it teaches 
th» doctrine of predestination, and that 
No scripture can prove predestination; 
or, as Priestly says, that it is better to 
suppose the evangelists did not rightly 
recollect what our Lord said to them, 
than to suppose he claimed any exist- 
ence before he was born of Mary. 
When such men undertake a transla- 
tion of the bible, we have no reason to 
be surprized if they. do violence to the 
sacred text, rather than suffer it to teach 
a doctrine they dislike. 

With regard tothe dependence which 
those who know none but the English 
language can place upon our common 
bible, | would observe a few things. I 





of the common Bible. 


| 
| 
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| 
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| Buta fact of much more impor. 
| tance, and one that is well known, is, 
that the Bible Societies throughout ihe 
world choose our common bible as the 
only copy to be circulated in the En- 
glisb language. This fact alone should 
| be sufficient to satisfy every doubt as 
to its correctness. The Bible Society 
is confined to no sect or denomination, 
It has belonging to it the most pious 
and learned men of the age— the very 
men who are the best judges of its ac- 
curacy—the very men to whom we 
_must look for a new translation, if one 
'were to be made. These men are 
every day giving us the most decided 


i 
| 
| 


i 


testimony that no new one is necessa- 
ry, by using all their efforts to circulate 
the old throughout the world. wherever 


believe they may safely place entire |) the English language is known, and 
dependence upon it, as the pure word | that too, “without note or comment.” 


of God. | 
reasons why I believe so. 
more than eighteen years since | com 


And } will give some of the | 
[t is now | 
' pure word of God. 


menced the study of the Greek lan- | 
guage; and during that time, there have | 
been but few intervals in which I have | 
not been in the habit of reading it more | 


or less almost every day. 
I do not deem myself by any means 


is tolerably familiar to me. And from 
all that [ have been able to learn about 
it during that time, I see no need of 
any new translation. There are places, 
indeed, in which [ obtain some addi- 
tional ideas from reading the original; 
but none in which those ideas are es- 
sentially different. 


And though — 


| 
it 
' 





the grossest dishonesty. 
msier of the language, vet it must ap- | 
pear probable that the Greek testament | 


They use it themselves in their families, 
and they recommend it to all as the 
Now, for us to 
believe that it is not the pure word of 
God, but is so corrupted as to teach 
false doctrines instead of the true, 
would be to believe that all the learned 
men in the bible societies are guilty of 
And on 
whose testimony are we called upon 
to believe, that the wisest and_ best 


| men that we know of, are guilty of the 


_grossest dishonesty? On whose testi- 

mony is it? Let us look well to that. 
There is one other consideration. 

|The common translation was made 


| under circumstances more favorable 


‘to its accuracy than any other trans- 


I believe the trans- || lation has been made since, circum- 


lation contained in our common bible is || stances that forbid the supposition that 


a far better one, and much more con- || 
formable to the meaning of the origi- |, it. 


any considerable defects can exist in 
The following extracts are undis- 


nal, than any that have been intended || puted and authentic history: 


to supplant it, or than any that would | 


be likely to be made at this day. 
have also the translation in the Ger- 
man language, in the Low Dutch, and 
in ‘he French, and two different Latin 
versions, all made from the original. 
independently of each other; all of 
whieh I consult occasionally, but have 
never yet discovered any essential dif- 
ference, among any of them. 


“Fifty-four leerned men were ap- 


[|| pointed to this office by the king, 


|(James,) as appears by his letter to 
| the archbishop, dated 1604; which be- 
ing three years before the translation 
was entered upon, it is probable seven 
of them were either dead, or had de- 
clined the task; since Fuller’s list of 
the translators makes but forty-seven, 
| who being ranged under six divisions 
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entered upon their province in 1607.” || Italian, &c. If they found any fault, 
ie following were some of the in- |j they spoke; if not, he read on.’’ 
structions given them: ‘Almost three years, it seems, was 
“ivery member of each division to || spent inthis service. At the end there- 
take the chapters assigned for the || of, the whole work being finished, and 
whole company; and after having gone || three copies of the whole bible being 
through the version and corrections, || seni to London, one from Cambridge, 
all che division were to meet, exainine || a second trom Oxiord, and a third trom 
their respective performances, and |) Westminster, a new choice was to be 
cone to a resolution which parts of |} made of two out of each company, to 
them should stand. } review the whole work and polish it, 
“When any division had finished a | and extract one out of all the three 
book in this manner, they were to || copies, to be committed to the press. 
transmit it to the rest to be further con- || In three quarters of a year they tulfill- 
sidered. ed their task. Last of all Dr. An- 
“if any of the respective divisions || drews, Dr. Bilson, and Dr. Myles 
shall doubt or dissent on the review of || Smith, again reviewed the whole work, 
the book transmitted, they were to | and prefixed arguinents to the several 
mark the places, and send back the books.” 
reasons of their disagreement: If they irom the above extracts, it appears 
happen to differ about the amendments, | to me abundantly evident, that a trans- 
the dispute was to be referred to a gen- || lation made with so much care is not 
eral committee, consisting of the best likely to be essentially detective; and 
distinguished persons drawn out’ of || that we have every reason to confide in 
each division. the judgment and hovesty of those pi- 
“When any place is remarkably ob- |] ous and learned members of the Bible 
scure, letters were to be directed by au- |! Societies, who circulate it without note 
thority to the most learned persons in || or comment, and recommend it to all 
the universities, or country, for their | classes as the pure word of God. 
judgment upon the text. On the whole, therefore, I cannot 
“Three or four of the most eminent || but think the course taken by the Uni- 
divines in each of the universities, || tarians in Germany is the least labori- 
though not of the number of the trans- || ous to themselves, as weil as the most 
lators, were to be assigned by the vice- || open and magnanimous. It is that of 
chancellor, to consult with other heads || admitting that the writers of the bible 
of houses for reviewing the whole trans- || did believe and teach the doctrines of 
lation.”” grace; and then seeking to get rid of 
Of the manner in which each com- || their authority by denying their inspi- 
pany proceeded in examining the trans- || ration. Would all the enemies of truth 
lation made by each member, we have || take this course, the controversy be- 
an account in the following extract: tween them and its friends would be 
“The judicious Selden, in his Table || reduced to a very small compass; and 
Talk, speaking of the bible, says, “The || those who should be disposed to have 
English translation of the bible is the || any bible would be left in the undis- 
best transiation in the world, and ren- || turbed enjoyment of the one they now 
ders the sense of the original best. || possess. PHILOBIBLOS. 
The translators in king James’ time =e 
took an excellent way. That part of For the Uties Christian Repostécry. 


the bible was given to him who was 
5. THE FAITH ONCE DELIVERED TO THE 
most excellent in such a tongue, (as cies 


the Apochrypha to Andrew Downes, ) ; 

and then they met together, and one Messrs-Editors—W ith a view of recom- 
read the translation, the rest hoiding in 
their hands some bible, either of the 
learned tongues, or French, Spanish, 
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mending to the attention of the readers 
of the Repository a late sermon by Dr. 
Beecher of Connecticut, from Jude 4, I 
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take the liberty of sending you for inser- | the Bible. No translators have beey 
tion a number of extracts from it. The || able to maintain a reputation for clas. 
whole sermon is well worthy of attentive || sical literature, and to sink, in a trang. 
and repeated perusal. os domes lation the obvious nr€aning below, and 

eat bring up the philosophical meanin 


axenidees see Dn. Rakbana’e center, || SPAN, he surface, The editors of the 
“improved Version” have manifested 
as much good will, with as little con. 
science, in the attempt, as has ever ap. 
peared, and yet have been compelled 
to allow the proof texts, in most instan- 
ces, to speak the offensive doctrines, 
and to content themselves with a sim- 

It has been common to support these |} ple contradiction of them in notes and 
doctrines by the quotation of proof |; comments. Interpretation according 
texts. But to these a different expo- || tothe obvious import has always result- 
sition is given, more reasonable, it is || ed in the evangelical system; while 
said,and carrying with it a higher prob- || expositors according to the supposed 
ability of truth; which leads to critical || rational and philosophical mode of ex- 
exposition, and opens a wide field for || position, have differed indefinitely. It 
evasion, and creates perplexity and in- || is not the evangelical, but the liberal 
decision. rule of interpretation, which has filled 

My design, at present, is to avail || the world with divers doctrines, per- 
myself of collateral evidence only; with || plexity and doubt. All versions, and 
the view of attempting to decide, in || all expositions according to the obvious 
this way, which is the correct exposi- || meaning, of whatever country or age, 
tion of the proof texts, the evangelical, || do substantially agree in the evangelic- 
or the liberal exposition. al system; and agree with the under- 

For the sake of argument, I shall || standing of mankind at large who read 
suppose the evidence from exposition |} the Bible. The Bible, for the most 
to be, on each side, exactly balanced; || part, was written also, by men who 
and proceed to lay into the scale of e- || understood Janguage only according 
vangelical exposition, those arguments |} to its obvious import;—and for the use 
which seem to furnish evidence of its || of men, to whom it must have been a 
correctness. I observe, then, sealed book upon any other principle 

I. That the doctrines of the evan- || ef interpretation. Add to this, the tes- 
gelical system are in accordance with || timony of the Bible to its own plain- 
the most direct and obvious meaning of || ness: that it can be read by him that 
the sacredtext. By obvious meaning, || runs; and understood by the wayfat- 
I intend that which is actually suggest- || ing man though a fool; that it is a 
ed, without note or comment, to the || lamp to the path; that it furnishes the 
minds of honest and unlettered men. || man of God thoroughly; that itis pro 
That the proof texts teach the doc- || itable for doctrine; that it is able to 
trines of the evangelical system in this || make wise to salvation; that it creates 
manner, is alleged by learned infidels | obligation to know the truth, and _ren- 
as a reason for rejecting the inspiration || ders error inexcusable. Now if the 
of the Bible; by Unitarian commenta- || obvious meaning of the proof texts be 
tors and writers, as a reason for re- |} not the true one; and if the true mean- 
straining,modifying, and turning aside, || ing be one which can be seen only by 
the text; and by critics who | men of classical and philosophical vis- 
or expound without reference to the- || inn; then the common people have no 
ological opinions; and by the better | Bible. For the book itself teaches 
part of the Unitarian German critics, ||,them nothing; and the critical exposi- 


After making a concise statement of 
the doctrines usually denominated Cal 
Vinistic, and stating why he chooses in 
this discourse to call them the evangelic- 
al system, and the opposite doctrine the 
kiberal system, he proceeds as follows: 
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after having denied the inspiration of |{ tions of uninspired men are not a rev- 
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elation. ‘The character of God is al- 
50 implicated, as having practised on 
his subjects a most deplorable decep- 
tion; as having taught them falsehood |; 
in their own tongue, and the truth in an 
unknown tongue; for, to the common 
people, the obvious is the only mean- 
ing ofterms. If, therefore, the truth || 
is not contained in the obvious mean- 
ing, it is not revealed to them in any 
form. Indeed, if the obvious be not |! 
the true import, the Bible teaches them | 
falsehood. And yet, with a book, 
whose only intelligible meaning on the 
subject of doctrines is false, and whose 
real import is necessarily unknown, 
the common people are required, upon 
pain of his eternal displeasure, to ab- | 
hor error, and to love and obey the 
truh—Was the glorious God ever 
more scandalized than by such an im- || 
putation? We have heard of his hav- | 
ing made a great part of mankind on 
purpose to damn them, and of his send- 
ing to hell infants and helpless -vic- 
tims, for the nonperformance of impos- 
sibilities; and,if such were indeed his || 
character and conduct, I know not 
what other Bible we could expect, 
than one impossible to be understood, 
and framed to deceive. But on this 
subject, we adopt the language of a dis- 
tinguished advocate of the liberal sys- 
tem. “It is impossible that a teacher 
of infinite wisdom should expose those 
whom he would teach, to infinite error. 
He will rather surpass all other instruc- 
tors in bringing down truth to our ap- | 
prehension. A revelation is a gift of 
light; it cannot thicken and multiply 
our perplexities.” 

2. It is the uniform testimony of the 
Bible, that the righteous love the truth, 
and that the wicked are opposed to it. 

If then, we can decide who are the 
wicked, in the scriptural sense, which 
system they approve, and which they | 
oppose; we have an inspired decision 
Which is’ the faith delivered to the 
saints. But the Scriptures have deci 
ded that the irreligious and profane, | 
and all persons of confirmed vicious 
habits, are wicked men. ‘They have | 
placed in the same class the am- 
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bitious, who love the praise of men 
more than the praise of God; and the 
| Voluptuous, who love pleasure more 
than God. Now that some of this des- 
| cription of sinners are found among 
the professed believers of both systems, 
is admitted; but which system do they 
| asa body, prefer; and against which do 
they manilest unequivocal hostility? It 
| requires no proof,but universal observa- 
| tion, to support the position, that the 
| inreligious, immoral, and voluptuous 
| part of the community, prefer the lib- 
) eral system, and are vehement in their 
opposition to the evangelical system. 
If this assertion needs confirmation; 
‘assemble the pleasure-loving and li- 
centious community of the world;— 
| the patrons of balls and theatres 
}and masquerades:—and let the doc- 
| trines of the evangelical system be 
preached plainly to them. Would 
they be pleased with them? Would 
| they endure them? Do this class of 
‘the community, where their numbers 
F or influence preponderate, any where, 
in the wide world, settle and support 
an evangelical minister; and if they 
| support the preaching of any system 
of doctrines, is it not substantially the 
| liberal system? Go to the voluntary 
| evening association for conference and 
| prayer; and which system will you 
_hear breathed out in supplication? 
| Then go to the voluntary evening asso- 
| 


| ciation for gambling or inebriation, and 
which system, with its patrons,will you 
hear loaded with execration and ridi- 
cule? When a division is made in 
atown or parish, by the settlement of 
a minister of liberal or evengelical 
opinions; which side do a majority of 
| the pious take, if there be on earth a- 

| ny such thing as piety manifested by 
| credible evidence; and which side do 
| the wicked take, if there be on earth 

any such class of persons as wicked 

men—proveu to be such by their deeds? 
| Ifa majority is obtained against evan- 

gelical opinions, was it ever known to 

be done by the most pious and moral 
| part of the community, in opposition 
| to the snffrages of the most irreligious 
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and flagitious? There is, then, some 
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powerful cause, of universal operation, 
which arrays the irreligious part of the 
community against the evangelical sys- 
tem. But, according to the Bible, of 
two opposing systems, one of which 
must be true, that which the wicked 
approve is false, and that which they 
oppose and hate is true;—*“for he that 
doeth evil hateth the light, neither com- 
eth to the light, lest his deeds should 
be reproved.” 

3. The evangelical system produ- 
ces the same effects, universally, as 
were produced by the faith delivered 
to the saints. 

The maxim, that the same cause, 
in the same circumstances, will pro- 
duce the same effect, is as true in the 
moral, as in the natural world; the 
laws of mind, and the operation of mor- 
al causes, being just as uniform as the 
laws of matter. ‘The Gospel, the great- 
est moral cause which ever operated in 
the world, is the same now as in the 
apostolic age; and the heart of man, 
civilized or uncivilized, is also the 
same. So that this great cause is 
operating now, in substantially the 
same circumstances as it did in the 
primitive age; for the heart of 
man is the moral world, and is the 
same now as then. If there be a sys- 
tem of doctrines, then, at the present 
time, whose effects are universally the 
same with those produced by the faith 
once delivered to the saints; that sys- 
tem, demonstrably, is the faith which 
was once delivered to the saints.— 
Identity of moral effect, proves identi- 
ty of moral cause. 





system occasions the same objections, 
precisely, now, which were occasioned 
_ by the faith once delivered to the saints. 

Such an exhibition was given of old 
of the particular providence of God, 
as occasioned, on the part of thieves, 
and liars, and adulterers, and idola- 
ters, the extenuating plea, “We are 
delivered to do all these abomina- 


tions.” God governs the moral world 


by such irresistible influence, that | 
crimes are as much a matter of phys- | 
ical necessity, as rain and sunshine. | 


I observe then, that the evangelical 
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| Do I need to say to this audience, thay 
| the charge constantly urged against 
the Decrees of God, as an article of 
the evangelical system, is, that it de. 
stroys accountable agency, and makes 
men machines, and all actions neces. 
| sary by an irresistible fatality: The 
faith delivered to the saints, then, and 
the evangelical faith, are perverted, in 
this article, exactly alike. 
The degree of human depravity, 
| as taught in the Bible, led the people, 
in a time of great wickedness, to say, 
“If our transgressions and our sins be 
upon us, and we pine away in them 
and die, how should we then live?” 
i.e. ‘If we be dead in sin, to the exclu. 
sion of all spiritual life, how can we 
be free agents, and how can we help 
ourselves, or be justly blamed?’ And 
as if they had been told by the proph- 
et, that their death in sin was volunta- 
ry and criminal, though entire, and 
certain in its efficacy, they seem to 
say, ‘Well, if we are so wicked, that 
we certainly shall pine away and die 
in our sins, how can we be to blame? 
If we shall not turn of ourselves, how 
can we turn; and of what use is ability 
that will never be exerted?’ Now are 
not these precisely the objections 
which are.at this day alleged, constant- 
ly, against the doctrines of man’s en- 
tire depravity, and moral inability, as 
articles of the evangelical system? 
The saints were taught something 
concerning the Sovereignty of God, 
as having mercy on whom he would, 
and punishing whom he would;— 
| which produced the objection, “Why 
then doth he yet find fault; for who 
hath resisted his will?” ‘If wicked 
men receive their destination as God 
appoints; why does he blame them? 
If it be his will that they perish, and 
they do perish; are they not obedient? 
and why does he find fault?? And is 
not this the objection which is urged, 
unceasingly, against the doctrine of 
Election, as taught in the evangelical 


system? To our reply, that the will 


of God as a moral rule to man, and 
the will of God as a rule of adminis- 
tration to himself in disposing of 
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yebels, are distinct; the answer is, 

«Metaphysics! metaphysics! The will 

of God is the will of God; and if 

sinners, a any sense, act in accord- 

ance with any will of God, they are 

obedient; and he has no cause to find 
fault’ Now did the liberal exposition | 
of the ninth of Romans ever produce, 
in the whole history of man, the objec- | 
tion which this chapter produced as | 
written by the Apostle? or do-liberal 
preachers ever have occasion to adopt | 
the reply of Paul to objections produ- 
ced by their exposition? But the 
evangelical exposition produces, inva- | 
tiably the same objection which the | 
Apostle encountered, and this objec- 
tion receives, invariably, the same re- | 
ply. “Nay, but O man, who art thou 
that repliest against God?” ‘Shall a 
being of yesterday arraign the conduct 
of his Maker? Shall a rebel sit in| 
judgment upon his God? Are not | 
men rebels, justly doomed to die; and, 
in reference to their character and con- 
dition as condemned criminals, all | 
clay of the same lump? And is not | 
the discretion of God, to pardon or | 
reprieve, as absolute, as that of the 
potter over his clay, to make one ves- | 
sel to honor and another to dishonor?’ | 
Do you object, that the punishment | 
threatened is unjust? But how could 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


} 
| 
God make a vessel of mercy of one | 
whose punishment would be unjust; | 
ora vessel of wrath of one whose pun- | 
shment would be undeserved? Do | 
you call men impotent because they | 
are compared to clay; or assert, that | 
the sovereignty of God, in saving | 
some, causes, and renders unavoida- | 
ble, the destruction of others? We, 
reply, those who perish, perish for | 
their sins, for which they might have 
been punished, justly, without an offer | 
of pardon. They might, if they | 
would, comply with the terms of par-| 
don, and are punished for rejecting | 
them. Nor are they cut down in haste. | 
With much long-suffering they are | 
endured, while, by despising the rich- | 


a 


| 
that they had rather the heathen would 
| 
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understand his language and argu- 
ment, is the reply of Paul. 

The faith delivered to the saints 
occasioned a virulent hatred. It was 
not hatred of it as false, arising from 
an ardent love of truth: for Pharisees 
and Sadducees could tolerate each 
other; and Pagans could tolerate thir- 
ty thousand gods with all their lust 
and blood. And is not the evangeli- 
cal system encountered by a virulence 
of opposition, in circumstances which 
show that it cannot arise from the love 
of truth or hatred of error? None 
will pretend, that the effects of the 
evangelical system are as deplorable, 
as the effects of idolatry in its present 
forms. ‘The evangelical system has 
produced no temple of impure resort; 
no gratifications of lust enjoined as 
acts of worship; no blood of human 
victims; no burning of widows, or 
drowning of infants; no self inflicted 


| penal tortures.” And yet, such is the 
| hatred of many to the evangelical sys- 


tem, that they oppose, deliberately, 
all attempts to extend it to the hea- 
then; and on the ground, avowedly, 


remain as they are, than adopt the 
evangelical system. In the face of all 
the absurdity and obscenity and blood 
of idolatry, not a few have declared, 
that they would not lift a finger to 
convert the whole pagan world to the 
evangelical faith, or words to that ef- 
fect. They speak kindly of Infidels, 
Mohammedans, and Pagans; and 
fiercely of all which breathes the spirit 
of the evangelical system. Such as- 
perity the faith delivered to the saints 
occasioned: and such asperity the 
evangelical system occasions. 

The faith delivered to the saints 
produced a stricter morality than any 
contemporaneous system. Whether 
this be true of the evangelical system, 
is not to be decided by a comparison 
of the best characters on one side, 
with the most defective on the other; 
or of individuals of good moral char- 


és of the goodness of God, they’ fit || acter on both sides, of which it is ad-_ 


themselves for destruction. 


Such is || mitted there are many. 


Nor can the 


the evangelical reply; and such, as we || moral efficacy of the two systems be 
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decided by the standard of public mo- 
rality, where the evangelical system 
has prevailed in the early period of 
life, and exerted its influence upon the 
conscience, and in the formation of 
moral habits; or where it still prevails 
to such an extent, as to exert a power- 
ful modifying influence; and, especial- 
ly, where the opposite system is of 
but recent public notoriety, and of 
limited extent. Great moral causes 
do not produce their effects immedi- 
ately; nor, upon every individual, ex- 
actly the same effect. Their tenden 
cy and efficacy is to be looked for in 
those communities, where the influ- 
ence of the two systems has been the 
most unmingled, and of the longest 
duration; and also; in those obvious 
changes in a community, which, as 
one or the other prevails, become ap- 
parent. With these explanations in 
view, I remark, that the superior moral 
efficacy of the evangelical system is a 
matter of unequivocal concession. In 
an article on predestination in the 


British Encyclopedia, written, it is | 


said, by Robert Forsyth, Esq. a learn- 
ed civilian, and an infidel; after giv- 
ing an account of the Calvinistic and 
Arminian system, and the preference 
to the latter, it is said, “There is one 
remark which we think ourselves in 
justice bound to make. It is this; 
that, from the earliest ages, down to 
our own days, if we consider the char- 
acter of the ancient Stoics, the Jewish 
Essenes, the modern Calvinists and 
Jansenists, compared with that of their 
antagonists, the Epicureans, the Sad- 
ducees, the Arminians and the Jesuits; 
we shall find that they have excelled, 
in no small degree, in the practice of 
the most rigid and respectable virtues; 
and have been the highest honor to 
their own age, and the best models for 
imitation to every succeeding age.” 
This is the testimony of a philosopher, 
to the different morals of the two sys- 
tems, from the time of Augustine, at 
least, to the present day. 

Ina periodical publication of high lit- 
erary character, but of decided and 
known partiality to infidel opinions, we 
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| find the following'statements. “Predes. 
ination, or doctrines much inclining to. 
| wards it,have,on the whole,prevailed jp 
‘the Christian churches of the west, since 
the days of Augustine and Aquinas, 
| Who were the first formidable Oppo- 
nents of these doctrines in the church 
of Rome? The Jesuits,—the contriy. 
ers of courtly casuistry, and the found. 
ers of lax morality. Who, in the 
same church, inclined to the stern theol- 
ogy of Augustine? The Jansenists,— 
the teachers and the models of austere 
| morals. What are we to think of the 
morality of Calvinistic nations, espe- 
cially the most numerous classes of 
| them; whoseem beyond all other men, 
to be most zealously attached to their 
| religion, and most deeply penetrated 
with its spirit? Here, if any where, 
we have a practical and decisive test 
of the moral influence of a belief in 
necessarian opinions. In Protestant 
Switzerland, in Holland, in Scotland, 
| among the English Noncontormists, 
fer the Protestants of the North of 
Ireland, and = in the New-England 
' States, Calvinism was long the prev- 
alent faith, and is probably still the 
faith of a considerable majority. 
Their moral education was at least 
completed, and their collective charac- 
ter formed, during the prevalence of 
Calvinistic opinions. Yet where are 
communities to be found of a more 
pure and active virtue?” 

The accusations brought against 
evangelical writers and professors, as 
requiring too much, or making no suf- 
ficient allowance for the weakness of 
human nature; as rigid, austere, ene- 
mies to innocent amusements; as set- 
ting themselves up as better than their 
neighbors; as righteous overmuch; are 
also concessions in point. It appears 
then, as a matter of fact, that sound 
morality has never, in any country of 
age, been so elevated, and so exten- 
sively prevalent, as in those communi- 
ih where the evangelical doctrines 





have been most universally believed, 
| and most diligently taught, in families 


| and schools, and in the sanctuary. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Utica Christian Repository. 
REVIEW OF STABILITAS ON MAT. 10, 39, 


Messrs. Editors, 


Review of Stabilitas on Mat. 10. 39. 


305, 


“By reference to the chapter, it will 
be found that the passage under con- 
sideration is part .of the instruction 


Having perused the last number of |! given by our Lord to his twelve apos- 


your work, I have noticed a communi- 
cation signed Stabilitas, in reply to 
my remarks on a previous communica- 
tion signed A. | 
After I had read the author’s pre- 
liminary remarks, I verily thought his 
deep regret” at having found me still 


tles, when he sent them out, two and 
two, to work miracles and preach the 
gospel. Among other things, he fore- 
warned them of the persecution which 
they would experience, and animated 
them to persevering constancy. “Be- 
hold,” he says, “I send you forth as 


persevering in my opinion,” (espe- bron in the midst of wolves. Be- 
cially since his “own experience” had || ware of men; for they will deliver you 
lately taught him, that evils are liable | up to the councils, and they will 
to “emanate” from my exposition of || scourge you in their synagogues: and 
this controverted passage,) would || ye shall be brought before governors 
have led him to examine, and attempt | and kings for my sake. Ye shall be 
a refutation of the arguments contain- || hated of all men for my name’s sake; 
ed in the communications which occa- || but he that endureth unto the end shall 
sioned this discussion. If my exposi- | be saved. Fear not them which kill 
tion of Mat. 10. 39, embraced a “dan- || the body, but are not able to kill the 
gerous and palpable error,” it would || soul: but rather fear him who is able 
seem that not only “deep regret,” but || to destroy both soul and body in hell. 
common benevolence would have in- |} Whusoever, therefore, shall confess me 
duced our author to meet the question || before men, him will I also confess be- 
fairly, and to point out the danger and || fore my Father which is in heaven. 
absurdity of my exposition, for the pur- || He that loveth father or mother more 


| 


pose of reclaiming those who have em- 
braced it, and of preventing the evils | 
which may follow to others from its | 
exhibition. A different course how- | 
ever has been pursued. Instead of || 
canvassing and refuting the arguments | 
which were brought into view in my | 
former communications, Stabilitas has | 
noticed but one of them, and then has | 
pursued the track of his “more dis- | 
cerning” brother, in quoting scripture 
for the purpose of showing, if possi- 
ble, from the connexion, that no per- 
son is required to make a greater sac- | 
rifice for Christ’s sake, than his tem- 
poral life. After which, he has made | 
an unfair representation of my view of 
selfdenial, and then has presented a 
number objections against it. Since 
so much dependence has been placed | 
upon the connexion, both by Stabilitas | 
and A, as an argument against my ex- | 
position of the passage, it seems neces- 
sary to pay some attention to it. The 
following is a quotation from the com- 
munication of A, and repeated in sub- 
stance by Stabilitas. 


VOL, III, 








than me is not worthy of me: and he 
that loveth son or daughter more than 
me is not worthy of me. And hethat 
beareth not his cross and followeth af- 
ter me, is not worthy of me. He that 
findeth his life shall lose it: and he 
that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.” 

If any argument can be drawn from 
the connexion, to prove that the life 
spoken of in the last verse of the quo- 
tation means only temporal life, it ap- 
pears that it must be from the fact, 
that our Lord had just been giving di- 
rections which extended no farther 
than a requisition of temporal sacrifi- 
ces. Perhaps it will be said, “there- 
fore the life here spoken of, must mean 
temporal life.” This appears to be 
the conclusion which Stabilitas and 
A, wish to draw from the connexion. 
But this appears to be a gratuitous 
coaclusion altogether. Our Lord had 
just told his disciples, that if they re- 
fused to make temporal sacrifices 
when it was necessary for his name’s 


sake, they were unworthy of hin 


39 
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Review of Stabilitas on Mat. 10. 89. 


And it is also true that “he that forsak- || hoping to enjoy, even should it em. 
eth not all that he hath cannot be his| brace the whole world, is placed on 


disciple.” And is it not reasonable to 


merated the dearest temporal gratifica- 
tions and interests, that can be enjoy- 


ed in this world, and informed his dis- || 


ciples that a refusal to forsake any or 
all of these for his name’s sake, was 


inconsistent with the Christian char- |! 


acter, he should then add the far more 
“cozent” and heart searching truth, 
that if they also refused to give up 
their eternal interest for his sake, they 
should lose it? Is not this declaration 
of our Lord better adapted to “fortify” 
a benevolent soul “from apostacy,” 
a soul that has embraced the same 


great design of Christ, than the me re | 


“allurement of an infinite reward” to | 
himself, “‘or the terror of an infinite | 
punishment?’ ” Tt was said’by A, and | 
repeated in substance by Stabilitas, | 
“if to escape the greatest es 
evils, even death itself, they should re- 
nounce the doctrine or 


in eternal shame and misery.” 
this remark [ have no objection, but | 
would just observe, that if by the res- 
ervation of their eternal interest the y 
would lose it, of course, by refusing to 
sacrifice their “temporal lives” which | 


are of incalculably less value, “they | 


would lose their souls.” 


Sut the createst dependence seems | 
to be placed on the connexion of 


the passage in other plac es, particular- 


ly as it is recorded in Mat. 16. 25——} 


27 


, “For whosoever will save his life | 
shall lose it, and whosoever will lose | 
his life for my sake, shall find it. For | 
what is a man profited if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own | 
soul? Or what shall a man give in ex- | 
change for his soul? 
man shall come in the glory of his 
Father, with his angels; and then shall 
he reward every man according to his 
works.” On these passages A re- 
marked. that “The two last of these 
verses, fix beyond a doubt the mean- 
nz of the former. All the temporal 
good which any man can grasp at, 


service of, | 
Christ, they would involve themselves | 


To| 


For the Son of || 


| 
| one side, and the salvation of the soul 
suppose, that after our Lord had enu- | 


on the other. And the question is, 
what would he be profited it he gain 
' the formerand fail of the latier? The 
answer implied, is, he would be an in- 
finite loser.” 

‘lo these remarks I have no objec. 
tion. But how this contrast makes 
out that the life in the first verse, 
| means merely temporal life, remains to 
\be proved. The phrase “gain the 
|, whole world,” &c. is explained cor. 
/rectly enough by A. It undoubtedly 


’), means “all the temporal good any man 


can grasp at, hoping to enjoy, even 
'' should it embrace the whole world.” 
But is not the pursuit of an eternal in- 
‘terest, when it is made an ultimate ob- 
ject, a “temporal” gratification to sin- 
hers, as well as those of less value? Is 
‘not this the chief olject of pursuit by 
the awakened sinner—an object, to 
secure which, he would destroy the 
whole universe, rather than “forsake,” 
for the glory of God, or for Christ’s 
sake? Do not sinners manifest the 
Same disposition now, which they did 
| in the time of Micah, who represented 
them as saying, “Wherewith shall I 
come before the Lord, and bow my- 
self before the high God? Shall I 
come before him with burnt offerings, 
| with calves of a year old? Will the 
Lord be pleased with thousanis of 
| rams, or with ten thousands of rivers 
‘of oil? Shall I give my firstborn for 
, my transgression, the fruit of my body 

for the sin of my soul?” Such per 
| sons are informed by St. Paul, that 

though they should give all their goods 
| to feed the poor, and their own bodies 

to be burned, to secure their darling 

‘object, yet, without that disinterested 
| che rity which seeketh not her own, it 
‘would profit them nothing. Nor is 

our Lord’s appeal to the conscience 
less “cogent.” “For,” said he, “what 
is a man profited if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul, of 
| what shall he give in exchange for his 
‘soul? For the Son of man shall come 
in the glory of his Father, and rewar¢ 
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every man according to his works.” 

That is; What shall it profit a man if 
he should pursue his selfish interests, 
and be able to enjoy every gratifica- 
tion the world affords, and then lose 
his own soul, as every one will who is 
supremely selfish, and unwilling to 
forsake all that he hath, “or can grasp 
at,’ for Christ’s sake, though he may 
have made or been willing to make 
ever so many selfish sacrifices to se- 
cure his eternal life. From these re- 
marks, I think it will appear, that the 
contrast of our Lord is equally “con- 
sistent” with my view of the passage | 
as with the other, and far more “co- 

sent; and that the “wayfaring man, 

though a fool,” has at least as good 
reasons to adopt my view of it, and is 
in tar less danger of fatal error by 
adopting mine than the other. How | 
John 12. 25, helps the argument of 
Stabilitas I am unable to see; for the 
phrase, “in this world,” 


the word “life”? He that in this 
world hateth his soul shall preserve it | 
unte life eternal. 

Having attended to the connexion, | 
what remains is to notice a few of the 
incidental observations of Stabilitas. 

The following is one: After having || 
appealed to the original, and translat- 
ed the passage thus, “He that findeth 
his temporal life, shall lose his tempo- 
ral life, and he that loseth his temporal 
life for my sake, shall find his tempo- 
ral life,” he then remarks, “This is 
the grammatical and literal meaning 
of the passage.” It is admitted that 
this is a grammatical construction, and 
so is the one I gave. The question, 
however, does not relate to the gram- 
mar, but to the meaning of the pas- 
sage. He says that this is the “literal 
meaning,” while I had supposed the | 
liter ‘al meaning to be different. How 

“common sense” forbids vhat “either 
of these constructions” ’ should he the | 
true “meaning of the passage,” he has 
not shown. 

Stabilitas further says, “It is no 
where revealed in God’s bible, that | 
itis the will of God that a Christian 


evidently | 
qualifies the word “hateth,” and not | 
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should be damned.” 
ever said it was? 
or thought sO. 


| And who has 
I have never said 
And I have never 
heard any of those whom Stabilitas 
has been pleased to denuminate ‘self- 
| confident, uncharitable, and censo- 
rious,’ ever say they thought so. This 
| is so evidently an unfair representa- 
| tion of my view of the subject, that I 
| shall leave it without comment, and 
| pass on to notice the following objec- 
itions. ‘As to the doctrine that S. C. 
| advocates, I shall say, without hesita- 
|| tion, that I believe it erroneous and 
| dangerous. It is erroneous, because 
not found in God’s bible.” If the 
|| above statement, or rather misstate- 
| ment of the doe trine is meant, I con- 
} fess itis not. But if my view of the 
a doctrine is meant, that it is the duty of 
|| Sinners to sur rendet their eternal interest 
'| to God, to be disposed of according to 
| his sovereign pleasure, it is a sufficient 
refutation to say, “He that forsaketh 
not ali that he hath, cannot be my 
|| disciple.” Respecting the assertion 
| that the doctrine is ‘dangerous,’ if Sta- 
bilitas means ‘to the cause of selfish re- 
| ligion,’ I shall not differ from him, and 
| | think the experience of many others 
} will confirm it. He also says, this 
| doctrine ‘casts a reflection upon the 
| atone ment and the riches of divine 
love in offering us eternal life as a free 
gift, and in compelling sinners to ac- 
cept of it? In reply to which, it is 
sufficient to observe, that these are 
mere assertions, to which it will be 
}soon enough to attend, when he shall 
| have informed us how the doctrine in 
_ question casts such reflections. 
| Itis further added, that my view of 
this doctrine ‘sows discord in churches 
'and breaks up societies.’ And what 
| does this prove? Did not Christ say 
|| expressly in the same ‘connexion’ with 
| the controverted passage, that he 
} 
} 
F 
1 


came not to send peace, but a sword? 
And to set men at variance with each 
other? And was not the preaching of 
Christ and the apostles, followed with 
the same effects which Stabilitas at- 
tributes to my view of the doctrine of 
selfuenial? With these facts betore 
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us, this objection instead of being || tion between selfishness and benevo. MH in 
against my view of the doctrine, is an || lence; while those who never discrip. th 
argument next to demonstration, of its | inate on religious subjects, and never wi 
truth. What if those ‘people that em- || preach any thing which cannot be @ de 
brace this doctrine are,’ in some re- || construed in accordance with supreme ga 
spects, ‘selfconfident, uncharitable and | selfishness, have taken such a course ve 
censorious?’ Is it a mark of true pi- || that they are eminently exposed to de 
ety, to have no confidence in the cor- || the woe contained in Luke 6. 26. ab 
rectness of our opinions, or the good- | The bible also abounds with exam. fo 
ness of our hope? Was it not the lan- |! ples of such as censure those who sh 
guage of the ancient saints, ‘1 know || were unsound in doctrine, and espe- 89 
th: itmy Redeemer liveth,’ and ‘I have cially those who have been disposed lif 
fought the good fight, I have finished || to entangle souls in the labyrinths of ga 
my course, I have kept the faith: || a selfish religion. eV 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a|| In his next communication, if Sta. sh 


crown of righteousness, which the |, bilitas should not think my ‘errors too 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give | palpable to deserve a serious reply, 
me at that day?’ Is ita good mark of || after having maintained by means of 
a Christian, to be ‘ever learning and | the ‘original,’ that, from the ‘grammat- 


never able to come unto the knowledge || ical and literal meaning of the pas. Q 
of the truth?’ Is it not said concern- || sage it must be construed thus; He 
ing true believers, ‘Ye have an unction |, that findeth his temporal life shall lose 
from the Holy One, and ye know all |, his temporal life, and he that loseth his 
things?? And did not the apostle say temporal life, for my sake, shall find uh 
unto his brethren, ‘I have not written ‘his temporal life,’ and, also, after hav- 
unto you because ye know not the | _ing shown that the ‘Greek word trans. gt 
truth, but because ye know it, and that |) lated life,’ in Mat. 10. 39, ‘means the W 
no lie is of the truth?? See also, John || life of the body, te mporal, not eternal W 
. 17. It is true, indeed, that many || iy’ it would then be gratifying to me tl 
is are blind to the true nature of || t » be informed if the same ‘Greek al 
their feelings and the correctness of | on! (as I have been told it is the n 
their opinions, are full of a selfconfi- || same,) rendered soul in the following Ci 
dence, which is foolish and criminal; | passages, ought also to have been 
but it does not follow from this, that || translated ¢emporal life: Mat. 10. 28, i 
Christians ought not to have, and ex- | ‘And fear not them which kill the e 
press any confidence in the goodness || body, but are not able to kill the soul’ t 
of their cause, when they are able to | Heb. 10. 39, and 13. 17, ‘But we are s 
‘give a reason of the hope which is in || not of them who draw back unto perdi t 
them,’ and demonstrate the correct- || tion; but of them that believe to the I 
ness of their opinions by ‘sound | saving of the soul. Obey them that I 
speech, or arguments ‘which cannot } have the rule over you, and submit i 
be condemned.’ It would seem from |! yourselves; for they watch for your g 
the signature he has adopted, that, souls, as they that must give account.’ \ 
even Stabilitas himself has some ‘self- | James 5. 20, ‘Let him know that he 
confidence,’ at least in his opinion re- || which converteth the sinner from the ( 
specting the question in debate. || error of his way shall save a soul from 
The charge of being ‘uncharitable | death, and shall hide a multitude of ' 
and censorious,’ is not new. Not only | sins.? 1. Mt. 1.9, ‘Receiving the end 
Christ and the apostles, but all their) of your faith, even the salvation of 


followers since, who have been dispos- | your souls,’ 
ed to discriminate between moral ex- | And I should like to be informed 
ercises and moral characters, have || _ also whether the word rendered lifei in | 


— 


been exposed to this char ge, especial- John 12.25, is not, in the two first in- 


j 


ly those who have made the distinc || stances, the same as is rendered sou! 
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inthe above passages; and whether, in {| ed, condemned and crucified. He ex- 
the third instance, it is not a different pired amidst the mockery of Jews, 
word. And whether the word ren- || and the insults of a Roman soluic ery. 
dered dife in Matt. 16. 25, is not the || —That this was an astonishing exhi- 
same that is rendered soul in the next } bition, an exhibition calculated to fill 
verse; so that if the word had been ren- | | the mind with wonder and amazement; 
dered in these passages, as it is in those || every one feels instantly.—Th he only 
above mentioned, they would read as || difficulty is to understand how this 
follows; “He that loveth his sowd | | exhibition was a display of the righ- 
shall lose it; and he that hateth his || teousness of God. ‘To solve it, some 
soul in this world, shall keep it unto | have resorted to the supposition that 
life eternal.” “For whosoever will || the Son of God became our sponsor, 
save his soul, shall lose it; and whoso- || and satisfied the demands of the law 
ever will lose his soul, for my sake, | on us, by suffering in our stead. But 
shall find it.” Ss. C. to this hypothesis there are strong ob- 
SY jections. ‘To suppose that Christ was 

For the Utica Christian Repository. really and truly our sponsor, and th: r 

REVIEW 


he suffered in this characte r, would in- 
| volve such a transfer of lecal obliea- 
Of Murdock on the Nature of the A- | Z E 
tonement. 


tions and liabilities and merits, as ts in- 
admissible: and to suppose any thing 
short of this, will not explain the dif 
ficulty. For if, while we eail him a 
sponsor, we deny that he was leyally 
holden or responsib le for us, and lia- 
ble in equity to suffer in our stead: we 


assign no intelligible reason, why his 


(Concluded from page 280.) 

The author, hiving shown what are 
the reasons which induce or require 
God to inflict punishment upon trans- 
eressors, aud having thus ascertained 
why an atonement was necessary, and | 
what was the diftic ulty which it was | suffering should avail any thing for 
the object of the atonement to remove; || our benefit, or displ: Ly at all the rich- 
and having shown what kind of atone- || teousness of God = Resides. thie hy- 
ment would attain this object, pro- | | Sine --like all the others.which 4 
ceeds as follows: pose the Son ot God to have first enter- 

“And such, according to the text, || ed into a close, legal connexion with 
the atonement really was. It was an |) sinful men, and afterwards to have re- 


exhibition or manifestation of the righ- | deemed them,—would make the atone- 
teousness of God; and an exhibition of ment to be a /eval satisfaction tor sing 
such a nature, as must strike every in- || j and then the acquittal of the sinner 


telligent beholder with astonishment. | | would be no pardon atall,but would fol- 
It was a transaction, without a paral-_ | low in the regular course of law —We 
lel in the history of the divine govern- | must, therefore, resort to some other 
ment. The Son of God, the Lord of || solution. And what is more simple, 
slory, himself descended to this lower || and at the same time satisfactory, than 
world. He veiled his godhead in a || that which is suggested by the text? 
human body, and humbled himself to || The atonement was an exibition or 
dwell with men. He toiled and bore |} display. That is, it was a symbotical 
reproach, and suffered from pain and H transaction. It was a transaction, in 
weariness and hunger. He conde- | which God and his Son were the ac- 
scended to instruct men, tobe their || tors; and they acted in perfect har- 
physician, their friend, their very ser- | I mony, though performing different 
vant;—he washed his disciples’ feet. | ! parts in the august drama. The Son 
He was obedient to every ordinance of | in particular, passed voluntarily thro’ 
| 


God and man;—he fulfilled all righ- || various scenes of humiliation and sor- 
teousness. He suffered himself to be || row and suffering: while the Father 
reviled and persecuted, to be arraign- || looked on with all that tenderness and 
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deep concern, which he—and none 
but he—could feel. The object of | 
both, in this affecting tragedy, was to 


make an impression on the minds of || 


rational beings every where, and to the 
end of time. And the impression to 
be made, was, that God is a holy and 
righteous God; that while inclined to 
mercy, he cannot forget the demands 
of justice, and the danger to his king- 
dom from the pardon of the guilty; 
that he must shew his feelings on this 
subject; andshew them so clearly and 
fully, that all his rational creatures 
shall feel that he honors his law while 
suspending its operation, as much as 
he would by the execution of it. 

“But how, it may be asked, are these 
things expressed or represented by 
this transaction. The answer is,— 
symbolically. ‘The Son of God came 
down to our world, to do and to suffer 
what he did; not merely for the sake 
of doing those acts and enduring those 
sorrows, but for the sake of the im- 
pression to be made on the minds of 
all beholders, by his laboring and suf- 
fering in this manner. In this sense, 
it was asymbolical transaction. And 
the import or meaning of it, as of every 
other symbol, is to be learned either 


from the circumstances and occasion of | 
it, or from the explanation that accom- | 
| 


panies it. Hence all that either rea- 


son or revelation teaches, respecting | 
the object of Christ’s visit to our | 


world, may properly be applied to the 
explanation of this significant transac- | 
tion.—Does any object, that, viewed | 
in this light, it is an obscure ‘and un- 

natural symbol? I might ask the ob- 

jector to shew the natural fitness of 

other symbols both human and divine, | 
to express the import which is ascrib- | 
edto them. Words, for instance, are | 
symbols of human thoughts and emo- 
tions. But what is there in the nature 
of articulate sounds, to make them sig- 
nificant of the thoughts and emotions 
of the soul? or to make each word sig- 
nificant of one particular thought, rath- |/ 
er than another? The only answer 
here, is, that men have agreed to use 
certain sounds as symbols of certain 
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|| thoughts; and thence it is, they haye 
| acquired a meaning. hy the same 
way, the common symbolical actions 
}acquire a definite meaning. Why 
| does inclining the body forward ex. 
| press respectr or falling on the knees 
| betoken supplication? ‘These actions 
| would not have such definite mean. 
ings if men had not agreed to use them 
| for such purposes. Yet who does sot 
now, understand and feel their import? 
Take an example. A child commits 
: fault; and is required, in token of 
his repentance, to fall upon his knees 
and ask forgiveness. He does so; and 
the parent is satisfied; and all the 
family sympathize with the offender, 
and feel that he may now properly be 
forgiven. Butthese it may be said, are 
| well known symbols. True; yet all 
| their significancy, or at least their de- 
| finite import, originates from the ar- 
r Ditrary pleasure of those who introdu- 
‘ced them and gave them currency, 
| And in the numerous symbols of divine 
| appointment, there was the same in- 
| definiteness of meaning, the same nat: 
ural unfitness to conve y precise no- 
| tions to the mind, till God by a sove- 
|reign act declared what meaning 
| should be assigned them. This is true 
of the covenant of the rainbow, of sa- 
| crifices, circumcision, baptism, the 
Lord’s supper,--indeed, of nearly all re- 
| ligious rites under both the old dispen- 
sation and the new.—Now if men re- 
| gulate a great part of their intercourse, 
'and convey to each other most of their 
thoughts and feelings and determina- 
| tions, by arbitrary symbols; and if God 
has appointed various standing sym- 
bols, of the same character, to denote 
his pleasure or purposes, and to be ex- 
pressive of the most solemn devotions 
of his creatures; may he not employ 
an extraordinary symbol, of like char- 
acter, for the special purpose of shew- 


|ing with what feelings and views he 
offers pardon to the penitent? Suppose 
we could discern no natural fitness in 
| this symbol to convey to us any defi- 
nite impressions; is not this true of 
most symbols?—But I[ venture to say, 
, this symbol has a natural fitness for it 
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oviect. Its primary object was not {| “1. The efficacy, and of course the 
5» much to enlizhtea the understand- | value, of the atonement made by Jesus 
iz, as to impress the feelings of crea- || Christ, is proportionate to the dignity 
tures) =A mere revelation, written or |} of his character.—For his toils and 
orl, mizit have been sufficient, if the || sufferings were an exhibition, the ob- 
fyrmer of these had been the object. I; ject of which was to make a deep and 
Avain, the feelings of creatures were || lasting impression on the intelligent 
tye impressea by an exhibition, not |} universe. They were intended to shew 
of the inteliectual conceptions of the |} how solicitous God is to prevent his 
divine mind, but of the determinate |} creatures from supposing him to make 
pirposes ard the holy feelings of God. || light of transgression, because he lets 
And, the impression to be inade, was || it go unpunished. Now the strength 
to be universal, and deep and lasting || of the impression made by the exbibi- 
as eternity. Now the symbol chosen, || tion, is of vast importance; for it is 
was certainly calculated to make a ! the visible measure of the divine dis- 
deep and lasting impression on the || pleasure at sin. Ifthe whole exhibi- 
minds of creatures. This all must || tion makes no deep and lasting im- 
| pression, if it is viewed as an ordinary 





| 
} 
} 
| 





admit. It was also of such a nature, | 
as to exhibit uncommon strength al _and trivial occurrence; it will be in- 
jeeling and very great decision of mind, | efficient and useless, or perhaps worse 
in regard to something, on the part of || than useless. It is only by being such 
God the Father and his Son. Never || an exhibition as will strike every be- 
did they perform an act indicative of || holder with .astonishment and awe, 
so intense desire and purpose, or one || | such as will make an impression too 
that seemed to involve so much self- || || deep ever to be forgotten, that it can 
denial, so much painful effort. This | answer effectually the ends of an 
symbol then, had all that is necessary || atonement.” 
in any symbol of emotion cr purpose, |The author then proceeds to show, 
to give it fitaess for its object. As |) that the sufferings of no creature, how- 
svon as the import of it is made known, || ever exalted, would make such an ex- 
it produces, and actually has produced, || hibition as would answer the ends of 
the effect designed. For the preach- || an atonement. ] 
ing of the cross, the mere statement of | “2 According to the view we have 
what Christ has done and suffered for || taken of the nature and design of the 
the salvation of men, has impressed and | atonement, the justification of believ- 
converted all the nations which have | ers is not a justification founded on the 
been favored with it. And the truly | | principles of law and distributive jus- 
pious in all ages of the church, tho’ | tice. It is an absolute pardon, an act 
differing greatly in their conceptions || of mere grace; and of grace on the 
ofthe nature and operations of Christ’s || part of God the Father, as well as on 
sacrifice, have united in admiring the || that of God the Son. For the opera- 
wisdom of this plan of redemption. || tion of Christ’s sacrifice, it appears, 
They have felt that it displayed,— was not on the regular course of dis- 
though unable perhaps to tell how,— | tributive justice in regard to individu- 
the righteousness as well as the good-| | al transgressors. Its influence was 
ness of God. It has actually led |) on the public feeling respecting the 
them to new and adoring views of || character of God. And it only ena- 
the divine Being; and has caused them || bled God, with honor to himself and 
to feel, that this way of salvation ex-|| safety to his kingdom, to gratify the 
hibited to them the most constraining desires of his heart by the pardon of 
Motives to forsake iniquity and return || repenting sinners. Justification, there- 
to the love and service of their Maker. || fore, is a real departure from the re- 
“From this view of the nature of || gular course of justice; and such a de- 
the atonement, arise several reflections parture from it, as leaves the claims of 
*fno small importance. 
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the law on the persons justified, forev- 
er unsatisfied. ‘This is a legitinate 
inference from the principles which 
have been advanced. And it is con- 
firmed by the following considerations. 

“if the atonement causes transgres- 
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| sinned, certain privileges or valuable 
| possessions held by us, should be for. 
| feited into the hands of another or to 
the public, who might sue for them and 
lrecover them, Had this been the 


. ° 
| case, the Mediator might, perhaps have 


sors to be justified on the principles of || been able to pay the forfeiture, o 


law and distributive justice, either it 
must change the principles of the law 
itself, or it must divest the transgresser 
of guilt and ill desert, or it must legal- 
ly and fully satisfy the demands of 
the violated law upon him.—But the 
first is impossible. The law of God 
is founded on the eternal and immu- 
table principles of distributive justice. 
It renders to e ‘ery man according to 
his deserts. Till the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong shall cease to 
exist, or the Omniscient cease to dis- 
cern it and regard it, the principles of 


the divine law must remain unaltered. | 


The atonement then did not change 
the law.—Neither did it divest the 
transeressor of his guilt and ill desert. 
It could neither recall the deeds he 
had committed, nor change their mor- 
al character, nor separate from him the 
cuilt of them. It therefore could not 
make the transgressor to become real- 
ly innocent. Nor did it “cover over” 
his sins, or conceal them and cause 


them to be overlooked and forgotten. | 


For, the pardoned sinner not only re- 
mains, in fact, the same guilty crea- 
ture he was before; but he is viewed 
and treated by his Maker, as personal- 
ly guilty; and he must feel himself to 
be so, and ingenuously confess and 
mourn over his transgressions, in or- 
der to obtain forgiveness; and if receiv- 
edto mercy, he must forever adore and 
praise the abounding grace of God in 
his salvation. The atonement then, 
did not divest the transgressor of his 
guilt or ill desert. 

“Neither did it satisfy the demands 
of the violated law upon him. For, 
what were the demands of the viola- 
ted law? Not that some transferable 
good should be surrendered and paid 
over to God or to the law, as being 
forfeited by the transgressor. The 


taw did not ordain, that, in case we 


| something equivalent to it; and thus 


| have virtually satisfied the law. But 
the law ordained no such thing.—. 

When transgressed, it requires no 

| payment, no transfer of any thing 

| whatever, to another. What then 
| does it demand? ‘That the sinner 
} himself suffer the punishment, which 

‘itdenounces. The violated law holdg 

him personally guilty, and it reqbires 
| that due punishment fall on his head, 
| and on his only. For the law of God, 
| as already observed, is founded on the 
|| principles of distributive justice, which 
renders to every one according to his 
| deserts. It therefore, carefully | dis. 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


criminates between the innocent and the 
guilty; and it never suffers the distine- 
| tion to be overlooked or forgotten.— 
| When once a creature becomes a 
_transgressor of its commands or pro 
 hibitions, it never is satisfied, and ne- 
| ver can be, with any thing short of 
| the full execution of the threatened 
| penalty on the transgressor himself— 
And the same is true of criminal law 
1 in human governments. No judge can 
admit an innocent person to suffer an 
| infamous or capital punishment, in 
|| place of the person found guilty. Ii 
|| a few rare instances of such a proce. 
dure can be gleaned from ancient his- 
} tory, they must be ascribed to the ig: 
| norance of the times: for neither dis 
| tributive justice nor the sound maxims 
| of criminal law will vindicate them.— 
| Thus Zaleucus, the Locrian lawgiver, 
‘| is said to have made a law that every 
|| adulterer should suffer the loss of both 
| his eyes. Afterward, his own son 
being found guilty, the story is, that 
1 the father caused one of his own eyes 
to be plucked out, and then one of his 
son’s eyes. This was an expedient, 
which might serve very well to shew 
how much he revered the law; and his 
fear of lessening its authority. But it 
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was not an execution of thelaw. The 
father’s loss of an eye was not what 
the law demanded, nur any part of it. 
As a judge, Laleucus could not legally 
decree it; nor would distributive jus- 
tice tolerate it. A true description of 
this transaction would be, that the pen- 
alty of the law was in part remitted, 
through the clemency of the lawgiver, 
who voluntarily submitted himself to 
a great calamity, with the hope that it 
would cause the law to be respected, 
as much as the full execution of it. | 
And thus also the bloody sacrifice of | 
the Mediator, was not what the law | 
of (god demanded, or could accept, as | 
a legal satisfaction for our sins. All 
that it could do, was, to display 4 
feelings of God in regard to his law; 
and to secure, by the impression it | 
made, the public objects which would 
be gained by an execution of the law. | 
It did not cancel any of the claims of |; 
the law onus. And hence, after the 
atonement was made, God was under 
no legal obligations to exempt any 
man from punishment. If he had ne- 
ver pardoned a single transgressor, 
neither the law nor distributive jus- || 
tice would have been contravened. 
And if he pardons at all, it is mere 
grace. Or to state it otherwise, the | 
atonement was not of such a nature as | 
to require God to pardon us; but it 
enables him to do it with credit to him- 
self and safety to his kingdom. 

“3. From this view of the atonement, | 
it appears that that there is no founda- | 


tion for those controversies which have | 








Review of Murdock on the Nature of the Atoneient. 
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[The author thinks that “every 
thing Christ did or suffered, from the 
time of his descent from heaven till his 
return thither, had an atoning efficacy, 
so far as it contributed to render the 
exhibition as a whole more impres- 
sive.” | 

5. “The views exhibited in this dis- 
course, may suggest to us some of the 
reasons why repentance and faith are 
required of those to be saved by Jesus 
Christ. 

“As the atonement has no effect up- 
on our characters or deserts, but leaves 
us just as guilty and obnoxious to pun- 
ishment as we were before; as it leaves 
the law in full force against us, and 
imposes no obligation on the Lawgiv- 
er to acquit and save us; but merely 
enables him to do it consistently with 
his own honor and with the public in- 
terests of his kingdom; it is evident, 
that God may now offer us salvation 
on what terms he shall think proper. 
And, I might add, he may offer it to 
whom he thinks proper, to a part or to 
all; for the atonement leaves us all e- 


| qually without claims, and without 


hopes too, except from the mere mer- 
cy of God.—Now the terms he is 
pleased to state, are repentance and 
faith, “Except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish.” “Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.” 

[The author then shows, that as the 
atonement only removes the second 
ground of punishment, repentance and 


| reformation are necessary to remove 


been raised, respecting the extent of || the first and third.] 


{The author then proceeds to show 
that the supposition of an atonement 
made for a part of mankind only, 
grows out of wrong views of its na- 
ture. 

“4, The view we have taken ofthe 
nature of the atonement, may assist us 
in judging of the various systems and 
speculations in regard to what is called 
the matter of the atonement; or the 
effects produced respectively by the 
obedience and the sufferings of the 
Mediator.” 


VOL. III. 


the atonement.” | 


“Faith, the other condition of salva- 
tion, is a belief of the truths exhibited 
in the Gospel, and a reliance on the 
mercy of God, through Jesus Christ, 
for justification and eternal life— 
Wherever the Gospel is preached, 
this isa suitable condition: not howev- 
er, because faith has power to unite us 
to the Redeemer, in such a mysterious 
union as causes our guilt or punish- 
ment to be tranferable to him, and 
his merits to pass back to us or to our 
account. For such a union is deem- 
ed impossible; nor is it supposed or re- 
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314 On Perfection. 


quired by the doctrine of the atone- | bearing upon any of these arguments 
meat—But faith is properly made | except the fourth. Upon this he has 
a condition ef salvation, because, it || made some remarks. Admit, if you 
implies a right temper and behaviour || please, that he has destroyed its force, 
on the part of the person saved. It || or shown that it is fallacious: ‘The 
implies that he has enlightened and || above proposition then stands proved 
correct. views of God, of Christ, of || by five distinct considerations; and 
hi nself; and that he feels as one in his || if only one of them should be found 
condition ought. It brings him upon unanswerable, this would be sufficient, 
his knees, as a suppliant before God. || But what method has P. taken to 
It causes him to humble himself, to || overthrow the fourth argument? Has 
acknowledge his guilt and ill desert, || he urged the word of God, or deduc- 
and to ask for pardon as a blessing of } tions fairly drawn from this unerring 
which he is uiterly unworthy. It re- || standard? I beg leave to say, that, 
quires him quickly to hoaor the atone- || in my opinion, he has not. Flow then 
ment, and so to do what he ean to pro- || does he proceed? Why, he has given 
mote its salutary influence on the uni- || us his religious experience. But how 
verse. It is such an act of entire sub- | does this affect the point in question? 
mission, such a surrendry of himself || It does not prove that we cannot be 
and of all his interests into the hands of || perfect. It does indeed prove that P. 
God, as at once removes all distance || himself is far from being perfect. But 
between him and his Maker, and lays || should A, B, and C give us a history 
a foundation for that cordial, aflection- || of their religious fcelings, it is proba- 
ate intercourse in future between him || ble that they would all differ. This, 
and God, which it is the very object of || however, would not prove that they 
redemption to produce ” |} were right. ‘Phe experience of D, 
== | might differ from them all. He might 
For the Utica Chrisiian Repository. Say that he felt guilty for every — 
gression of the divine law, and that his 
ON PERFECTION. consciousness of guilt was an evidence 
to him that he could do better; that 
he could comply with the law if 
he would. 

Philo supposes that T am against 
the bible. ‘To show this, he quotes 
the following remarks of mine; “Now 
where love to God is supreme, there 
can be no sin,” and then adds, The 








In the Repository for July, a cor- 
respondent who cails himself Philo, 
has made some remarks upon the doc- 
trine of Perfection. From his having 
once or twice quoted my signature, [| 
conclude he was intending to oppose | 
that view of the doctrine which I ex- 
hibited in a previous number of your | 
work. The doctrine, as stated then, || bible says, There is not a just man on 
was simply this; “That christians can || earth, who liveth and sinneth not.” 
be perfectly holy in this life.” The || Is there any contradiction here? Does 
truth of this proposition was proved, || the bible say that supreme love to God 
1. From the fact that it is a profita- || is sin? I no where asserted that men 
ble doctrine, 2. From the commands || are innocent. My own words were, 
of God, 3. From the threatenings of |] “We have often been gratified in hear- 
God, 4. From the nature of sin and || ing them (christians) confess that they 
holiness, 5. From the fitness of things, || were sinners, that they were great sine 
and, 6. From the confessions of chris- || ners.” “Admit this,” (that we can 
tians. If the reader has uot the re- || be perfect,) “and we can easily see the 
marks made under these several heads || great guilt both of the penitent and 
distinctly in view, he is desired to turn || empenitent sinner.” 
to them, and read them again. Hej} Again, P. supposes that I am advo- 
wiil then see that none of the observa- || cating the doctrine of getting to heaven 
tions of Philo have even a remote] by our own works, and thus making 
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A Serious Evil. 


ihe agonies of the garden, and the 
groans and blood of Calvary of no use. 
Bu, certainly, f never embraced nor 
advocated (or a moment such a doctrine. 
Nor has the doctrine that we can be 
perfect the least tendency to set aside | 
the sufferings and death of Christ. It | 
rather increases the necessity of them. 
If we can live but little better than we 
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‘No man can serve two masters; for 
either he will zate the one, and dove 
the other; or else he will hold to tre 
une, and despise the other. Ye can- 
not serve God and Mammon.” 

As to P’s. dream, 1 do not know 
the object for which it was given. It 
has no reference to the doctrine which 
he attempted to overthrow. But as 


do live, then we are guilty of small || we have not an entire command over 


crimes, and need an atonement of | 
small value; if we car live much 
better than we do live, then we are 





, | 
guilty of great crimes; and need an | 


atonement of great value; but if we | 
can live perfectly holy Sives,then we are | 
guilty of crimes infinitely great, and | 
need an atonement of infinite value. | 
Guilt is always according to what a | 


our thoughts in our siumbering mo- 
ments, he is perhaps excusable for not 
having a dream more applicable to 
the subject. I hope he told it as a 
dream. Certainly, we ought to re- 
ceive it as a dream. M. L. 
006 
For the Utica  hristian, Repository. 
A SERIOUS EVIL. 


man hath, or according to his ability, | Messrs. Epirors: 


and not according to what a man hath | 
not, not according to his inability.— | 
Thus we are by this doctrine thrown | 
entirely upon the sufferings of a cruci- | 
fied Saviour for every hope of salva- 
tion. | 
Again, Philo thinks that a christian || 
always loves God supremely. I | 
would ask, did Philo love God su- | 
premely when the thoughts of the loss | 


; caine 
of a few flowers, or of a shilling the | 
| 

| 





purchase-money of a doll, drew off his 
mind from heavenly things? when the | 


a spirit of revenge? or when the lossof | 
a watch caused him to render evil for | 
evil, to smite the man who had smit- | 
ten him? I do not ask whether he, at | 
the several moments had a supreme | 
principle of love, but did he then ac- 
tually Jove God supremely? If not, 
then Philo’s own experience is against 
him. 

Perhaps P. will say that he can 
love God supremely, and yet at the 
Same instant commit sin. But is this 
true? Must not a manlove God with | 


all his heart, or not love him at all? || the place. 


and if he does not love him at all, 


does he not hate him? And can aman | 


love and hate both at once? When 
his thoughts are wholly absorbed in 
love to God, can he be grieving for the 
loss of a flower, a fowl, or a watch? 


| 
| 
killing of a fowl raised for a moment 


There is an evil inthe Presbyterian 
church, which, if not speedily check- 
ed, threatens well nigh to overthrow 
some of our very precious religious in- 
stitutions, and to inflict a wound upon 
he cause of religion itself, which no- 
thing but the Almighty power of the 


| Great Physician will be able to heal. 


The evil of which I speak, is a dis- 


most of our licentiates and unsettled 
ministers, to look and feel above no-. 
ticing such destitute and poor congre- 
gations, as the apostles and primitive 
ministers of Jesus Christ would have 
rejoiced to build up. With a few ve- 
ry honorable exceptions, the young 
man, when he has gone through a 
course of preparatory studies, and has 
obtained a license to preach the gos 
pel, seems to consider himself prepa- 
red for, and entitled to what is term- 
eda good living. He visits his friends, 
and holds himself in readiness, when 
he hears of Doctor ’s death, 
or of Mr. having been dismiss- 
ed, to offer himself as a candidate tor 
He can not preach at 
N , nor at § , nor M ' 
because society is in a broken state, 
and the people are poor. 

He does not like even to be a mis-« 
sionary, because he has either married 
a wife, or is engaged to one, and 
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wishes to settle, and can not submit 
to the hardships of riding in the 
woods. 

I live, Mr. Editor, on a very pub- 
lic road, and I have been mortified to 
find two or three candidates, in a sin- 
gle day, going, without an invitation, 
to see if they could not get settled in 
the village of which has recently 
become vacant. 

Now, Sirs, the effects of this kind 
of conduct are, 

That the public become preju- | 
diced against our Theological Semi- | 
naries, and Education Societies. 
They conclude that we have already 
a great many more ministers than 
can find employ. 

The character of the gospel | 
ministry is degraded by such conduct. 

What must be the impression made | 
upon the minds of unbelievers when 
they see from 6 to 10 candidates hov- 
ering round every such congregation 
whose pulpit has become vacant. 
Can they do otherwise than conclude 
that ministers are indeed a set of hire- 
lings, who spend their time in hunting 
for the best livings? 

3. Our poor congregations, instead 
of being built up, are left destitute of | 
the stated ordinances of the gospel. | 
They have none to break to them the 
bread of life. 

Our Lord, as an evidence of his | 
being the Christ, told the disciples of 
John, that the poor had the gospel 
preached to them. But at present, 
the poor are neglected; those congre- 
gations which are in a broken state, 
are passed by, and our large and flour- 
ishing congregations, when they be- 
come vacant, are burthened with can- 
didates, who are anxious to enter upon 
another man’s labor, made ready to 
their hand. 

It is quite painful enough to see our 
ungodly political jugglers, scrambling 
for offices; but to see the candidate 
for the gospel ministry, or the man 
who has already attained to that sacred 
office, nominating himself as a can- 
didate for a good living, is cause of 
deep mourning to the church of God, 
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Missionary Intelligence. 
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I can well remember the time when 
the American people had so fine a 
sense of honor, that a candidate for a 
civil office could not blast his pros. 
pects quicker, than by appearing to 
put himself forward. Have we, then, 


so far degenerated, that a follower of 


the meek and lowly Savior can now 
descend to what, a few years ago, 
would have destroyed the reputation 
of a man of the world? Yes, Messrs, 
Editors, it is even so; the things 
which I have seen and heard, declare 
I unto you. 

I am unwilling to speak of the 
failings of my brethren in this public 
manner, but there is no other way in 
which the evil can be reached; I have, 
therefore, I hope with some sense of 
my responsibility, resorted to this 
measure, hoping that a word to the 
wise may be sufficient. Yours, 

OBSERVER, 
~»@@e«- 


Misstonary Intelligence. 


Facts collected from the N. Mis. 
gister. 


Re. 


Unitrep Forrien Missronany Society, 


Great Osace Misston.—From Rev, 
Mr. Pixley, June 25, 1824.—In my resi- 
dence with the Osages last spring, I had 
an interview with more than twenty of 
the Pawnee Mahaws, who reside near 
the heads of the Kanzas and Arkansas 
rivers, probably nearly three hundred 
miles from this place. They came with 
a desire to prepare the way for a treaty 
of peace with the Osages, They tray- 
elled on foot, covered with their Bufla- 
lorobes. The Osages met them in the 
Prairie, riding upon their horses, at full 
speed, with long cudgels in their hands. 
The poor Mahaws appeared to be ex- 
ceedingly aflrighted, and their first salu- 
tation was suppliant, and to me affect- 
ing beyond description—first with a 
shake and pressure of the hand, and then 
with theirarin around the neck, bringing 
you gently to their bosoms. They were 
then surrounded by the Osages, and 
conducted to their town; where the cel 
emonies ofa friendly reception were per 
formed. ‘There is a class among the In- 
dians called the Cheshoes, whose lodges 
are sacred as respects the stranger and 
the enemy who can find their way into 
them—not very dissimilar to the ancient 
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Missionary Intelligence. 


That they may pass 
and mingle 
a ceremony 


city of refuge. 
gafely through the town, 
with the rest of the people, a 
‘s to be performed by another class, call- 


ed Punkaws. Whenthe strangers are 
seated, the Punkaws take about a tea- 
spoonful of water, and put it into their 
mouths. This having been thrice repeat- 
ed, a small portion of food is applied in 
the same manner: and another person 
comes forward with oil to anoint their 
heads, feet and limbs They are then 
considered as free to go where they 
please among the people, none, however 
great their enmity, daring to violate this 
national pledge of faith while the stran- 
gers remain within their limits. 
times, however, they follow and kill 
them when bey onil their limits: and this 
is considered lawful if a full and perfect 
peace be not established. 

From Rev Mr. Montgomery—June 
99, 18.4.—Nothing consider rable has 
been done in preaching through an In- 
dian interpreter, in consequence of the 
unsteady and difficult disposition of the 
only individual who could serve us. As 
several years will yet be requisite to pre- 
pare us to speak, with the desirable 
readiness, it would certainly be greatly 
important to have in the mean time, an 
interpreter who is competent and trus- 
ty. 

In other circumstances, much might 
have been done by translating select 
portions of Scripture, prayers and oth- 
er uieces, which could be read long be- 
fore a person was qualified to speak. 
But the selfish and perverse disposition 
ofour English interpreter, renders it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain any thing of 
this kind from him. 

Intelligence is just received, that the 
leaders in the recent outrage have been 
given up to the commandant at the fort, 
and have been sent off in irons, to Little 
Rock, for trial. —This event cannot but 
have a salutary influence on the minds 
of the Indians, and the tranquillity and 
success of the mission. We are also in- 
formed, that Belle Viscau and others, 
who were deputed to accompany the 
Pawanee Embassy to their village, have 
returned, much pleased with their re- 
ception. A peace has not been abso- 
lutely concluded, but efforts are to be 
made on both sides, to nrevent fighting | 
during the summer, and « general Con 
gress of, [ believe, all the Paw nee towns, 

with the Osages, is to take place in Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Montgomery’s Journal. May 5, 
1824.—The fact that seven a 
men, with their families, have left the 


Some- | 


| 
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village; and associated themselves with 
the Missionaries, from a declared prefer- 
ence of civilized life, cannot but make 
some impression on the minds of the In- 


dians; whilst the degree of steadfastness 
and skill which they have manifested in 
their work, and their peaceable and or- 
derly deportment, go far towards evin- 
cing the practicability of converting the 
Osages into an agricultural and civilized 
people. 

Interview with an intelligert Osaze— 
May 11.—While reading a prayer toa 
few individuals, Nunkee Oharke, bro- 
ther of the late Big Soldier, observed, 
that the instructions of the old men were 
the cause of the bad sentiments held by 
the Osages, and gave this account of 
their mode of inspiring the youth with 
the love of war. They relate that a 
great while ago, an Osage boy killed a 
bird with an arrow, and after picking off 
the feathers, showed it to some old men, 
and inquired whether it was a goodthing 
to killbirds. The old men approved of 
what he had done and encouraged him 
to proceed. They further told him, 
there were men whom they should kill in 
like manner, and advised that the young 
men should adopt the disposition ‘of the 
voracious birds, and animals, and carry 
their skins with them when they went 
to war. Nunkee Oharke states that fa- 
thers exhort their sons stronzly to go om 
war parties, and that the young men be- 
come more savage in their sentiments, 
by every successive exploit which they 
perform. But there is another cause, of 
a still more melancholy nature, which he 
considers as having an important influ- 
ence. He says when men are about to 
die, they always endeavor to excite their 
relatives to revenge their death on their 
enemies, that they may not go alone in- 
to the invisible world. This is done, as 
well on occasions of death by natural dis- 
ease, 28 when it occurs inbattle. After 
adducing the recent instance of his bro- 
ther, N.O,. asked, Where is the Osage 
who dies without making bad talk of 
this sort? 

Osage Customs and Prejudices.—it is 
customary with the Osage women, in the 
first paroxysms of grief, to cut off their 
hair, mutilate their ears, and put off 
their good clothes, and for several morn- 
ings and evenings to make loud lamen- 
tations. The men differ from them only 
by letting their hair grow. 

There are in the villages in this quar- 
ter, about thirty large bunches of feath- 
ers, the possessor of any one of which, 
carrying it in state to any lodge which 
he may choose, has the privilege of ta- 
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king as his own, all the property he can 
find. This can be done only once by 
the same individual, and the party suf- 
fering has the right of reimbursing him 
scif trom some other lodge. 


Various Interviews.—May 17—In our 
intercourse with these people, we often 
meet with very ingenious and even just 
sentiments. Our friend Nunkee Oharke, 
observed to day, that ‘‘it was easy for 
us to say we pitied them, but really to 
do it was difficult. For Indians to tell 
lies was nothing; but for white people 
to do so was very bad.” Once he asked 
very gravely, *‘What among worldly 
things, laying religious thingsiaside, af- 
forded us the greatest degree of happi 
ness?” The pleasantness of this man’s 
disposition, and the gracefulness of his 
deportment, would bear comparison 
with those of the most amiable charac- 
ters in civilized society. O that his 
mind were enlightened and sanctified 
by the grace of God! 

MauMEE Mission. 

Mr. Robbins, the Superintendent, and 
Dr. Clark, with their families, have been 
recently visited with sickness, though 
they are not cons:dered dangerously ill. 
The school is ina flourishing state.— 
Twenty of the children can now read the 
Testament, and all the scholars are ‘‘be- 
coming daily more pleased with the in- 
dustrious and active habits of civilized 
life.” The old Indians & chiefs are grow- 
ing more friendly. Some, who at first 
were bitter enemies, will not now speak 
a word against the mission to friend or 
foe. During the past year the trade of 
the Indians has greatly changed: they 
now purchase more valuable and dura- 
ble articles than formerly—such as 
ploughs and farming utensils, table fur- 
niture, &c. One of the chiefs, with the 
assistance of the missionaries, has built 
him a house, in which he says he in- 
tends to live, because hunting is poor. 

Boston Recorder. 


Missionary Society of the county of Ran- 
sellaer, NV. Y.—This Society was formed 
by a few pious pe sons inthe city of 
Troy, July 4, 1823, after the religious 
celebration of the day. It has received 
and neurly expended, $471. It has em- 
ployed two missionaries, one of whom 
has inquired minutely into the spiritual 
necessities of the county. The other 
spent aconsiderable time in the city and 
swburbs, and in out-works and two prin- 
cipal factories in the vicinity. In a cot- 


Dr. Ayers, Letter. 
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ton factory, fifty-six persons have become, 
hopeful converts. 


Mirror. 


The American Board of Foreign Miz. 
sions, held their annual mecting ai the 
State house in Hartford, on the 15th ingt. 
Rev Dr. Austin of Newport preached 
the Sermon, after which a collection of 
$143 was taken. J Evarts, Esy. read 
«xiracts from the Report, and addresses 
were made by the Rev. Drs Beecher 
ane Proudfit. The expenditures of the 
year preceding Aug. 31, were $54,157, 
06; the receipts $47 ,483,58. 
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From the Western Recorder. 


Fettow CIirTizens:— 


He wh. now addresses you, has beeg 
for three years past, the Agent of the 
Colonization Society on the Wester 
Coast of Africa. <A great part of that 
time, he has resided on the coast;—and 
he is intimately acquainted with all the 
concerns of the Colony of Free Blacks 
which is planted there. Many important 
facts, relative to that interesting country, 
have come to his knowledge, and he 
takes this method of communicating 
some of them to you. 

The American Colonization Society, 
has suffered much from misrepresenta- 
tion Its concerns have been understood 
by few; and the vast capabilities and 
resources of the Continent of Africa, 
are fully known, and appreciated by 
none, 

We see her sable sons torn from their 
native country, degraded and depressed; 
without capacity, or without opportuni- 
ty to call it forth; and we are ready to 
conclude, that stupidity is an inherent 
quality withthem. With their degrad- 
ed condition, we naturally associate 
every thing which in any way relates 
to them—even their country is believed, 
by most people, to be as barren as their 
mental faculties are; and to finish out 
the picture, some have filled the air in 
Africa, with pestilence, with the hissing 
of serpents, the growling of panthers, 
and the roaring of Lions: and death has 
been represented as standing with his 
poisoned arrows, ready to transfix the 
vitals of him, who shall audaciously pre- 
sume to make footsteps on his ancient 
domain. 

Such is the deep impression which 
this picture of the imagination has 
wrought on many,that it is said,that even 
some of our wicked and hardy Jars 
‘*commence reading the Bible as soon as 
they receive orders from the Depart 
ment, to repair to the Coast of Africa.” 

The unfortunate result of the first 
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expedition of colonists which sailed for 
Airica, Was such, and it ia» made such 
gdeep unpression upon the public feel- 
ing, that litle attention has since been 
aid to any accounts from that country 
wuich were not calculated to corrobo- 
rate eurly impressions: but, when the 
nature Of those disasters come to be duly 
eusidered, it will be seen that, the mis- 
fyrtuues resulted entirely from local cau- 
yes, and that they are not at all chargea 
ble to the general climate of Africa. 

The colonists arrived on the coast, a 

short time before the commencement of 
the rainy season; they were not accom- 
panied by a physician, or any other per 
son sufficiently qualified by education, | 
toselect a healthy situation. —They were 
allured by a designing native, as well as 
by the British at Sierra Leone, who 
yere unreasonably jealous,into the very 
healthiest part of the cost. They lo- 
sted themselves foratime, on the island 
{Sherbro, a low sunken place, sur- 
nnded by mangroves—unfanned by the 
rezes of the Ocean and nearly covered 
ith water. They were without houses } 
ficient to defend them from the rain, | 
ithe water they used for culinary pur- 
ses Was Constantly issuing through the 
uland mangrove roots. Under such 
rcunstances. what else could have been 
pected, but the scenes which did ac- 
wlly occur? All the white Agents and | 
reaty-two of the coloured people died 
1a few days. 

On a second expedition, the Oswego 
iiled also at an unfavourable season of the 
ear,and arrived two weeksafter the rains 
lad commenced—The emigrants were 
without houses to cover them—without 
suitable food for the sick;—and destitute 
fsuch medicines as were necessary to 
the successful treatment of their disease. 
Being myself the only physician, and 
ariving there in this unfavourable sea- 
wn of the year; and with the disadvan- 
tages above mentioned—oppressed and 
borne down with a weight of care and 
anxiety, was soon taken ill, and the sick 
among the emigrants were left without 
Medical aid. Under these circumstan- 
tes, twelve died in six months, making 
thirty-four deaths out of these two ex- 
peditions containing 140 people. 

There have since gone four expedi- 
ions containing in all more than 300:and 
yet, but 5 children and 4 adults have 
died These emigrants went out at a 
Prop er season to the fine, healthy situa- 
tion whee the colony is now located. 

Now wo can see in these circumstan- 
tes any thing to damp the ardour of 
benevolence in prosecuting this great 
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enterptize?—an enterprize, which, if 
promptly carried into efiect, is calculat- 
ed to preserve the political institutions 
of our country from that shock which 
rust otherwise soon shake them to their 
centre—an enterprize, too, which is 
calculated to introduce civilization and 
the Gospel, to ‘60,000,000, of perish- 
ing heathen in Africa 

Such is the character of the human 
mind, that passions and prejudices are 
perpetually liable to mislead the judg- 
ment. We see the African in this coun- 
try to be every way a degraded being; 
and we have hence imagined a similar 
state of barrenness to exist even in the 
soil of that country which has nourish- 
ed him. But1 will give a few examples 
of that soil. 
When I arrived in Africa, I found the 
colonists occupying a plantation, within 
two miles of Freetown, in the British 
settlement. It consisted of 500 acres, 
regularly laid out into sectiens, formed 
by walks of from 15 to twenty feet in 
width, bordered with Lime, Lemon, and 
Orange trees, interspersed with Pine- 
apples, Bananas, and Plantains, and 
with the beautiful Tamarind and Locust 
trees. The whole plantation, which had 
formerly been devoted to the cultivation 
of Arrow Root, had been neglected by 
our people and suffered that segson, to 
grow up to grass, which springs spon- 
taneously like the crab grass of America 
in the fallof the year. The grass which 
had sprung up in this plantation, was of 
a species called (suinea Grass, and it 
presented a beautiful verdant growth 
from three to twelve feet high over the 
whole 500 acres, 

Think what must have been my im- 
pressions, on viewing this beautiful pros- 
pect, with amind previously stored with 
the common-place ideas of the barren- 
ness of Africa! Those who are acquaint- 
ed with the value of that grass for pas- 
ture, may form some idea of the capa- 
bility of the country for grazing. The 
Banana grows there, in the greatest per- 
fection, and is a very good substitute for 
bread. Humboldt says, that the same 
quantity of land which will raise wheat 
sufficient to make bread for two persons, 
will raise Bananas sufficient to sustain 
Jifty persons; and I believe his statement 
to be correct: This vegetable produces 
fruit in perfection all the year round; 
and the labour which is necessary for its 
production, after the root is put into the 
ground, is only to throw a little litter 
round its roots, and after the fruit is 
gathered, to cut down the succulent 
stalk, which is done at ene stroke with 
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a stalk knife. Each stalk will produce 
from 20 to 50 pounds of bread, Two 
hours labour is sufficient to produce 
bread enough for a family of eight or ten 
persons, for one year. Hogs are easily 
raised: they readily thrive when kept 
up, though if suffered to run at large, 
many of them get poisoned and die. 
Goats are produced in great plenty, and 
may be purchased of the natives, for from 
three to four pounds of tobacco, which 
is worth here, from twelve to sixteen 
cents. A cow may be purchased for, 
from eighteen to thirty pounds of tobac- 


co, the prime cost of which is, from | 


seventy two cents, to one dollar and 
twenty cents. Rice may be purchased 
in any quantity, for twelve cents a 100 
Ibs. li is now cultivated with an iron 
instrument, about two and a half inches 
wide, by three inches long, having a 
handle eighteen inchesin length. How 
much less would be the cost of this 
article, if cultivated with a plough? It 
can be produced in the greatest abun- 
dance, and at as cheap arate, as Outs 
can in,America. Sugar Cane abounds 
in Africa, and labourers may be obtain- 
ed to cultivate it, to any amount, from 
one man to ten millions of men, for 
twenty-four cents pr. month each, and 
fed, only with one quart ofrice per day, 
which now costs but one fourth of a 
cent. 

The Coloured people of this country, 
can be sent to the land of their fathers 
for less money than they can be sent to 
Hayti, or over the Mississippi. ‘Those 
who acccompanied me in the Oswego, 
a small vessel without a return cargo, 
cost forty-four dollars and thirty-five 
centseach. If a large ship were to be 
put in the trade, it would reduce the 
rate of passage one third; and the last 
load of 105 persons were sent for 26 
dollars per head. If the trade of the 


country would admit of a return cargo, | 


which will soon be the case, this would 
reduce the passage toabout fifteen dol- 
jars per head. Fifteen pounds of Ivory 
are here worth fifteen dollars; forty- 
five pounds of Tobacco, would purchase 
that Ivory in Africa: and the prime 
cost of the tobacco in this country, will 
be One Dollar and eighty cents. 

New facilities are daily offering to 
the scheme of getting rid of our colour. 
ed people, much to their own advan- 
tare, as well as to ours. Hayti, is 


already offering an asylum for many; 
and there can be little doubt, but other 
Islands in the West Indies, ifthe pre- 
sent blind policy of the planters should 
be continued, will soon be in the pos- 
session of free blacks, and ready to 
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} receive emigrants from this country— 
| We may look forward to the times, 
|; when every vessel leaving our 
\for those Islands, will be laden with’ 
emigrants; while the Colony in Africa, 
will have carried the arts of agriculture 
and civilization into the extensive and 
fertile region which surrounds them; 
/and when the natives shall have seen 
| that the labour of any men for one year, 
will be worth more that the sum they 
are now sold for on the coast, this wil] 
either prevent their being offered for 
‘sale, or raise the price of slaves, so ag 
nearly to amount to an interdiction of 
the trade; while at the same time, it 
|| will lessen the demand for them here;— 
‘and thus, by degrees, the slave trade 
| will finally cease. 

| The Colonization Socicty, solicit your 
attention to this important subject, 
They have purchased a tract of landon 
the coast of Africa, and planted a Co. 
lony—which is now thriving, and nearly 
uble to support itself. There is landin 
that country, rich and fertile, sufficient 
to support one fourth of the whole hu 
man family, now lying uncultivated an 
untrodden by human toot. The Society 
intend presenting a memorial before the 
next Congress, praying that body to tak: 
up the business, and afford such mean 
as shali be sufficient for carrying it inte 
operation, and relieve our country from 
the cluss of free coloured people. 

It is their intention to send out an ex- 
pedition this fall, with some additional 
emigrants, accompanied if possible, 
with Agents, Physicians and Missions 
ries; and for this, they crave your assis 
tance and co-operation. E. AYERS. 

Obi 
Utica Missionary Depository. 
| Received for the A. B C.F. M. from 
| 26th August, to 26th September. 
! Utica, Mon. con. 86 75 
|| Champion, From the miss. so, at mon. con, by 


| Mr. A. Lothrop, Ir. 20 
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than Pratt, 

| Verona, By Mrs, Cooper, one shirt. 

|| Sangerfield, From ive, cent. so. by Mrs. 
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Just published, and for.sule at No. 60, Gexesce Street, Utica, 
--ESCALALA: : 


An Anerican Tale; by Sawves B. Brace. 


The following Advertisement prefixed to the work, will exhibit 
t the plan upon Which it is written. | 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thehint-for the fable of the following poem was furnished by the numerous ruins 
which yet remain visible in the interior of North America, and particularly tp. the vicin- 
ity of the Ohio and the Mississippi: ruins whieh demonstrate, that; long anterior to the’ 
first voyage of Columbus, thé section. of country which T-have. designated, was, inhab- 
ited by @ nation. niore:civilized than the “wanderite tribes in whose possession it was 
found by the English and French. ‘Indeed, even.at that early day, the imperfect and . 
perishablé. traditions of the North American savages seeni to have preserved no trace 
ofa record to whom those ruins belonged; or by whom, for what purpose, or at what 
period they were reared. . Téwers of stone, containing implements and idols of copper; 
the embankments ef fortresses, judiciously located and traced, with..ajl the accuracy 
sand: Mathematical skill which the ablest modern engineer can boast; and barrows or 
tumuli, in which have, for ages, been inhumed thé bones of forgotten thousands; . all 
proclaim’ the country to: have been, ‘tin the olden time,” the seat of a people; numer- 
ous, warlike, aud’civilizéd, far beyond-what can be predicted of eather the present abo- 
rigines, or their ancesters, : 

Who, or whence, were the authors of these fuins? ‘and what. has’ beeome™ of .them:? 
are questions’ which curiosity has asked, and which philosophers, theorists and histo- 
rans have atte npted:to answer,-in vain,’ They ‘have been ascribed to the lost Jewish 
tribes; to 'a’Welch colony; and to I know not'waat other strange origin; and graye and 
learfied dissertations have been penned by learned and grave’ men, in support-of each 
of the theories. ; | 

In this conflict of absurd’ opinions, and unsupported. conjectures, FE. have thought it 
allowable to embellish a poeti¢ tale with a theory of my own: and one which, if it needs 
that merit, is at Jeast as plausible and as well’supported by’anthentie history-and doubt- 
iultradition, ‘as either of these to which I have alluded. 
| the ninth century; Harold Honfagre, or Harfager, conquered. twelve of the petty 

chieftains of Norway, anduanited .their’ territorres into a kingdom. Naddohr, one of 
those petty chiefs, flecing from Harold, turned pirate; discovered and colonized Green- 
land; and in one of his voyages from Norway to that country, with colonists, is suppos- 
ed to have perished. by shipwreck.—So says-history; but I have taken the liberty to 
alter his supposed fate, and to. make him atid liis.companions the founders ‘ofa, Norwe- 
gian colony, near the junction ofthe Ohio and the Mississippi. It can hardly be ne- 
céssaty to add; that this colony retains the superstitions. opinions, ceremonies, and 
practices. of its Scandinavian ancestors, who were not, at that period, conyerted: to 
Christianity. 

Thé; poem opens with a grand feast, introductory to.a splendid hunting excursion, 
and preparatory to the annual religious rites in honor of Odin: the ‘time, about. three 
hundred years after the first landing: of Naddohr on the continent, and when the colony 
had beeome. numerous and powerful.’ Then follows the. great hunting, by the king 
a «rtd nobles, in the course of whith, Ruric, ‘the king’s son, surprises and carries off, by 
force, Esealala, the daughterof a powerful Indian Chief, and the herome of the poem. 
This produces, a general and destructive war, between the aborigines and-colonists, 
ending in the,utier extermination of the latter; and this result is ‘produced, ehiefly, 
oy the energy, skill, and implacable revenge. of Escalala. 7 

Such are the materials, which, amid the pressure of misfortunes, and the distracting 
cares of ‘business, £ have ventured’ to- embody ‘in the following little poem: a poem 
which aims at novhigher rank, atid aspires to no greater. dignity, than such as belong to 
atale offancy; and in which—without stoppimg to inquire which school of poetry is the 
best, L have indulged that frequent change of meéastire which forms one.of the most 
prominent characteristics of modern minstreélsy. : Ng PS 

Mount Clemens, ‘Ferritory of M.chigan, 

June 10, 1922, 
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: -PROPROSALS *... 
FOR PUBLISHING THR FOURTH VOLUME - 


UTICA CHRISTIAN REPOSITORY, 


Tue character of the Christian Repository isso. well known where it has heey | 
circulated, that it would be unné¢essary,to défine it in the prospectus for the fourth 
volume, were it not for those who have never perused its pages... It is sufficient.” 
however to remark, that it has bitherte been,, aids still to be the leading design’. 
of the work, to elucidate and defend the, peculiar and.fandamental truths of the? 
Gospel, and show their practical.influence on the hearts and lives of Christians, 
In this day of diversity of opinion om religious subjects, it seems tobe extremely ~ 
important to the advancement and purity of theological science, that a periodical): 
work should be kept up and ‘extensively circalated in this region, whese paves © 
should be chiefly devoted to OFE sral communications containing essays dissertations, 
expositions of scripture, and fee discussions on. theological subjects. ~ Perhaps’) 
there‘has not been a period sitice the sixteenth century, when. it was So necessary”: 
and: important to: call in the aid ofeeason in the defence of thé Christian religion | 
as the present. ’ Errorists are not satisfied at the present day with merely invent=” 
ing and pablishing objections against the soal-humbling truths. 6f the. Gospel; and | 
filling the minds of the young with prejudice agaititthem, but even the inspiration © 
and authority of the Bible itself is dssailed-by many.Nor.do they sidp here.” 
The utility and importance. of beneyelent exertions to send the Gospel.to others ig.4 
called in: question too. Heict the importance ‘of.using collateral evidence, and - 
of shewing the deplorable state of mankind’ by, nature, the necessity of a radicals 
change of heart, and the natiire, im)ortance; and practical tendency. of the peculiar 
truths ‘of.revealed religion, °“A. few pages’ of the Repository will be devoted to © 
the most interesting notices-efiatellivcnce. “We avail ow'selves of this opportunity 

tO present our thanks to. those Genticmen who have contributed to the pages of the. 
Repository, whether their: communications: hayve,, in. every. instance;-and. in ‘all> 
respects corresponded with evr views or not, since it isthe design of this work’ 
to admit free inquiry on religious. subjects. And we wish to renew our request 
to “Ministers of the Gospel, aud-otier literary Gentlemen, to forward fur. inser-) 
tion, the result. of their inquiries into the various truths and duties of Christianity.”. 
We wish also. to present:our thanks to Agents and other Gentlemen, who have 
contributed ,in‘any manner te the circulation of the Repository, and to solicit the 
continuance of their patronage and countemance, ‘4 ‘ e 

When the multiplicity of new publications of a religious character is taker into. 
consideration, we have no reason tv be discouraged: the support the Repository - 

has received has been liberal, though we could desire. its extended circulation, ~ 


‘THE EDITORS. . 
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September, 1824, 


CONDITIONS. 


The work will be printed in mionthly numbers of $2 8vo. pages, on good paper,” 
with fairtype, and stitched im printed covers. Twelve numbers will fora a volume: 

The, price to subscribers will be $1,50, if paid in adyance,.or $2,00.0n the 
delivery of the sixth number. To Agénts-who become responsible for the number 
of subscribers they obtain, 124 per cent. will be given, | Me 

No subscription will be received fora less term than one year; and those who 
do not request their nates ‘stricken from. the. subseription list one month. belore. 
the close of the.year, will be considered as subscribers for the ensuing year. 

The net profits derived from the-publication, of this work, will be given equal- 
ly tothe Western Education Society-and the Anburn Theological Semifary. 





